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PREFACE 

This book is based upon a tiiesis entitled 
‘‘The Pbilosoijby of Rabiiidranatli Tagore” wbicli 
was accepted by the FniA'ersit\- of .\llabal>ad 
in 1946 for the D. Phil, degree. 

The chief aim of this work is to provide 

a systematic and exhaustive statement of 

lagore’s pliiJosojohical views. The reader is 

requested to remembei' that the main emphasis 

throughout this book, is expositive ratlier than 
critical. 

areally satisfactory, critical evaluation 
or lagore s j)hi]osophy it is necessary to examine 

fully the various trends in Indian thought and 

0 lelate them carefully to the social and iioli- 
tical conditions in India during the last one 
hundred years or more. I am aware that the 
present work lacks such a sociological ai)])roach. 
±his IS a grave defect, and exi)lains the hesita- 

o?thi^”oor'”^^'^^^®^^ P’dilication 

The hesitation was finally overcome when I 
became convinced that it will prove useful at 

bptir. source book for those who wish to 
begin a serious study of Tagore's philosophv. 

Lalt ■ contains much valuable 

uatcrial which so far lay scattered in Tagore’s 

» writings, and w hich had never been 

pinloso]ihically assessed or explained. 

1 be hoped that the account of Tagore’s 

^ here is sufficientl\- objective 

ana sympathetic in spite of the fact that with 
>^everal aspects of that philosophy 1 am not 
personally in agreement. Whatever one’s in- 
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cli nations in philosophy, to read Tagore is to 
be impressed at once by the profundity of his 
outlook, his insjiiring humanism, his deep 
uuderstaiidiiig of f nudamentals, and the beauty 
and felicity of his expression. One feels always 
the intellectual altitude. The study of Tagore’s 
philosophy was for me a very" exhilarating 
experience. Like many other good and beauti- 
ful things, Tagore’s writings are positively habit- 
forming! One feels like dip 2 >ing into tliein 
cverv’' now and then. 

A' 

Those who have read 'fagore only in English 
translations (-an scarcely have any idea of how 
much, and how well, be has written on ])]iiloso- 
phical (piestions. In the present book I have 
made use of the Bengali writings. AVherever 
franslations have been used, I have done so 
always in addition to, never to the exclusion 
of, the original Bengali sources. 


It is a pleasure to acknowledge my grateful 
thanks to Dr. Aniaranatha Jlja for all* his help, 
including the loan of l)ooks. It was at the 
suggestion of Dr. Jha, who was then Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Allahabad University that, this 
subject was allotted to me for research. He 
is thus in a way restjonsible for this book having 
been written at all. 


I am also thank f til to my respected teacher, 
Prof. A. C. ISIukerji, under Avhose able guidance 
I had the priAulege of working as a research 
student. 

1 have been fortunate in getting oi^jjor- 
tunities of discussing a number of points with 
scholars who were personally intimate with 
Tagore. Conversations with Dr. S. Radhakrish- 
nan. Dr. S. K. Maitra, Dr. Nihar Ranjan Rai, 
and Dr. Amiya Cljakravarty have been of 



great assistance to me and 1 am deepl> graletul 
to all of them. 


Prof. Dlinrjati Prasad jMnkerji has helped 
in various wavs and has taken a keen interest 
in my work. I am ])arlienlai-ly grateful to liim 
for explaining Tagore's views on certain (pies- 
tions of aesthetics in the light of his own con- 
versations and correspondence witli the poet. 


I am lliankfnl to the anlhorities of the Allaha- 
bad TTniversity for sending me some extracts 
from nt}^ examiners’ reports when I was pre- 
paring the l)ook for tlie press. 

V i^liuudtalli S. Narauane 
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Chapter 1 


THE BACKGEOUND 


An exhaustive study of the philosophical 
views of any thinker necessarily involves an in- 
vestigation into the influences which moulded his 
thought. This is even more true in the case of a 
person like Rahindra Nath Tagore, whose writ- 
ings have been so variously inter2)reted, and 
whose title to be called a philosopher at all has 
been challenged by one set of people, while 
others regard him as the greatest philosopher 
that modern India has produced. This extreme 
diversity about the appraisal of his work, coupl- 
ed with an initial doubt whether we are dealing 
with a philosopher at all, equallv demand that an 
interpretation, or even an exposition of .Tagore’s 
philosophy must be preceded by a tudy of the 
environment which gave form to his sideas, of 
the doctrines, books and people that shaped his 
outlook, of the religious, literary, artistic and 
metaphysical ideas which influenced him— a 

study, in short, of the milieu in which Taeore 
wrote and lived. ^ 


In this introductory chapter therefore we 
shall not attempt to present the metaphysical, 

ethical or aesthetic opinions of Tagore; but we 

woVl survey of the poet’s 

work m order to bring out the chief sources of 

impressions which were 

and which coloured his philosophic outlook in 
one way or another. 

Attempts have been made to study the work 
ot Tagore in the context of his biography, and 
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the philosophy of TAGORE 


different periods of liis creative life have been 
characterized by such labels as V aisnava Stage, 
Upanisadic Stage, and so on. The pattern of 

iagore s philosophic thought, however, is much 

too elastic to permit of such a jirocedure. There 
has undoubtedly been an evolution in his ideas 
but it IS much more helpful to study that evolu- 
tion by tracing the different ideas through his 
poems, plays and prose writings rather than 

if ^ predominantly with reference to 

^le details of his life. To exiilain one poem by 
Rabindranath, says one of his critics, nothing is 

more helpful than another poem by Rabindra- 

path. And this holds true of his other writ- 
ings as well. 


Moreover, even if we accept the biographer’s 
methodj the ‘stages’ which we shall have to 
consider would be legion. It is well known that 
lagore s interests were extraordinarily wide. 
Innumerable impressions were being recorded 
in his mind every moment. In the course of a 

letter he has written: “Yon arc well aware 

how deeply my mind has always communed with 
the environment around me. Whatever happens 
1 am^ unable to circumvent the spirit of my 
age It was not merely witli his own environ- 
ment, however, that his mind ‘communed’. More 
than any other poet in recent years, he had the 
power to look beyond the time and space which 
clothed his own thought and life. He travelled 
extensively a,nd read voraciously; he had a mar- 
vellous insight into cultural history; and, artist 
that he was, he created anew for himself the 
environment and atmosphere of past ages, when- 

crpaf^^ or literature. And these 

iinon thT left their impressions 

spoken of the tremendous “inter-penetrative 
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powers” of Tagore. He was “a great recon- 
ciler, even in diction.”^ 

Tagore has written : “The strings of my lute 
are various. They can hardly ever be fully tuned 
and adjusted. My faculties are like rebellious 
animals drawing a carriage. If they were all 
horses, I could some how control them. But how 
can one charioteer harness and control at the 

same time a horse, a camel and an elephant” 

The marvel is, however, that he was able to con- 
trol his various faculties, and that he evolved 
his own ideas in and through the welter of 
diverse and often contrary forces to which he 
was subject. It is in this light that we have 
t,o assess his works. “Whatever ideas I have 
they have been gained by me through my own 
habit of correlation. ”6 The various impressions 
of which we spoke above were ‘dissolved’ when 
they passed through the mould of his person- 
ality. “His work”, says Sri Aurobindo “is a 
constant music of the overpassing of borders” ’ 
Ideas could not clog him. “I hope to be able to 
persuade people that I am not born in an ageing 
world. My eyes have seen much, but never for a 
moment have they felt any weariness. At every 
moment they have seen something new”.® No 
wonder Keyserling described him as “the most 

universal, the most encompassing human being 
that I have met.”® 

^ Tagore’s intellectual energies were employed 
in so many spheres of human knowledge that he 
was often accused of a pathetic eclecticism. But 
it results are allowed to speak for themselves, 
this charge appears quite baseless ; for his read- 
ing was never aimless, and there is nb trace of 
mediocrity in any of the numerous branches of 
his creative work. Poetry and drama; fiction 
and literary criticism ; philosophy, theology and 
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educational theory ; history^ politics and socio- 
lo§y 5 aesthetics and j^lionetics — every medium 
of literature and every variety of art has been 
enriched by his writings. The wonder is not so 
much that Rabindranath has adorned everything 
that he has touched, but that he has touched 
almost everything. It has been said that if the 
Germans were asked to choose between the works 
of Goethe and the rest of their literature, many 
of them would vote for the former. If a similar 
alternative were decreed for Bengal, it would 
not be impossible to find people who would rather 
keep the works of Rabindranath Tagore than 
the rest of Bengali literature, rich and varied 
as it is. It is difficult to imagine a greater com- 
pliment than this to the versatility of any indi- 

case of Rabindranath 
Tagore, it does not sound fantastic. 

This very immensity of range might scare 
away anyone approaching the writings of Tagore 
from a philosoplier’s point of view. Philosophy 
seems to frown at the superfluous or the merely 
pleasing, it is suspicious of all statements that 
only edify or instruct without ‘proving’ anv 
thing, it is afraid of all generalizations that are 
not the outcome of pointed argument and sharp 
analysis. All these presuppose a certain amount 
of specialization. In fact modern history shows 
an ever-increasing need for sjiecialization in 
philosophy ; so much so that if we consider the 
achievement of any of the great philosophers of 
modern times, we see that he has started with 
some particular science or group of sciences and 

scaffolding indispensable for 
building up the structure of his philosophy. The 
systern of Bertrand Russell, for instance, would 
scarcely have been possible without a life-long 
stu.dy of mathematics; nor that of Bergson 
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without his special study of the biological 
scieuces. 

. Tagore never specialized in any particular 
science or any field of knowledge. He had “taken 
all knowledge for his province”, he had modelled 
his life, thought and arc upon the dictum; Nihil 
Human! a me alienum puto, The diversity of his 
interests did not disqualify him for serious phi- 
losophic speculation, but it is certainly true, as 
we shall see later, that Tagore did not establish 
a system, nor ever claimed to have done so. 
True to the Indian tradition that a poet must 
have a philosophy or ‘Darsana’, he has given 
us, not merely in his essays and sernions but 
also in his poems, many serious and sublime 
ideas about the most fundamental problems with 
which philosojjliy is concerned. He never tried 
to score cheap logical victories. .“It is better to ■ 
be wise and worshipful, ” he said, “than clever 
and supercilious. ”1“ He was intolerant of all 
sectarianism, of the “big ‘No’ which guards the 

temple of truth, preventing people fi’om enter- 
ing it. 

Nor is there any reason why a well-knit 
philosophic theory must always be insisted upon. 
The greatest among the Greek and Indian phi- 
losophers were never afraid that encroachments 
from the domain of art or literature might 
‘water down’ the philosophic worth of their writ- 
ings. On the contrary, Plato, Aristotle and the 
Upanisadic philosophers were all agreed that 
the true philosopher is the man with a universal 
vision and therefore the last to look down upon 
those facet's of ‘mortal wisdom’ which had no 
direct theoretical bearing. Prom this point of 
view, the so-called eclecticism of Tagore imposes 
no restrictions on the student of his philosophy 
except only that he must not interpret or pass 
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judgments upon the poet’s ideas without keep- 
ing in mind the general background of his 
thought. 

Those who say that it is wrong to sjieak of a 
‘philosophy of Tagore’ because he never had one, 
are certainly unfair in their estimate of the 
quality of Tagore’s thought. The data and ma- 
terials of philosophic reflection are not the crude 
and chaotic experiences of immaturity but the 
already highly organized ‘groups’ of experience, 
art. cultural history, higher science in which 
human minds particii^ate. In the case of Tagore, 
this intimate participation in experience-groups 
had already taken place long before he started 
writing on jihilosophic subjects. His ex})ression 
was that of an artist, but Ins thought was the 
thought of a ])hilosopher. He had, in other 
words, that ‘philosophic discipline’ which de- 
mands a spirit of wholeness, a synoptic vision of 
the thought-world. To philosophize is to seek an 
attitude towards the universe as a whole ; be- 
cause philosophy is cither continuous with the 
rest of experience or it is barren and meaning- 
less. It must, in order to be true, grasp the 
quintessence of experience reflectively, and in 
this Tagore has succeeded as few others have. 

This very ‘spirit of wholeness’ on the part of 
the critic demands that we study the influences 
on Tagore s philosophy not in a merely analy tic- 
fashion, but in their ‘togetherness’. Another 
problem which confronts us at the very outset is 
one of picking out those influences which, though 
non-philosophic in themselves, have elicited 
from the poet certain philosojihie responses, and 
of isolating them from those others which have 
no significance at all for his philosophy. There 
is a real danger that we might look at the vari- 
Oils impressions in too detached a manner, and 
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thus miss the inner logic of their fusion. Rabin- 

dmnath himself has warned us against doing 

him this injustice. He beseeches us not to ‘look 
at him from outside 


This difficulty apart, an exhaustive survey of 
all the influences would in itself constitute a 

‘His reading was so wide, his 
aihiiations so numerous^ his ej’e so observant and 
the age in which his thought matured so vibrant 
with currents and cross-currents of ideas that 
an adequate estimate of these influences ’would 
ardly be an easier matter than an examination 

of his own doctrines ! All that we can do here 

therefore is to ‘knock at some of the mental 
back-doors of the j^oet’s j)^i’sonality”.^^ 


One laight be tempted to evolve some method 

™P^essions which shaped 
Tagore s thought. Curiously enough, one of the 

first attemjits at such a classification was made 

by the poet himself. In his contribution to the 

Philosophy”, he 

three upheavals’ (i) The revolution in Religion 
introduced by Raja Ram Mohan Rov which led to 

aif XTI® spirit, muffe’ 

^ valuable and authoritative summarv 
of the genesis of Tagore’s thought and y?t R 

lZolTaT\rX^ leaves out s?me of U moS 
philosophy can ignore. Another ostensiblv nhi- 

Nalinikant? ^as been attempted by 
alinikanta Gupta, who mentions (i) the influ- 
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ence of the Upauisads on Tagore’s mind, (ii) of 
Vaisnavisni on iiis heart, (iii) of modern Science 
on his brain, (iv) of i^ature on his senses.^® 
This is an ingenious classification, but it involves 
several generalizations which are open to dis- 
cussion. It may be seriously questioned, for ins- 
tance, how far we are justified in asserting that 
the influence which external Nature exerted ujion 
Tagore was confined to his senses. Tagore’s 
attitude towards Nature was emotioiial, some- 
times intellectual, but rarely (if ever) ‘sensation- 
alistic’. Moreover, the very idea of siilittiug up 
the iiersonality of a writer into departments 
like mind, brain, heart and the senses savours of 
that exclusively analytical approach the dangers 
of which we I’eferred to above. 

Instead of classifying the influences in accord- 
ance with some particular jilan, we shall there- 
fore start with the influence of Tagore’s family, 
education and environment, then go on to discuss 
some of the purely religious and philosophic in- 
fluences, and conclude with brief reference to 
some of the major artistic and literary influences. 

THE TAGORE FAMILY 

The atmosphere of Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore’s family was saturated with art, philoso- 
phy and literature. Being extremely unorthodox 
compared with existing social conditions, the 
Tagore family provided for its members more 
intellectual freedom than was jiossible for an 
average person at that time. In the course of a 
letter, Tagore writes, “at the time of my birth 
we were outcastes from society. Our family was 
like Robinson Crusoe on an island. As a re- 
sult of this his “mind was brought up in an 
atmosphere of freedom from the dominance of 
any creed. 
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Apart from this air of liberty, there was in 
the family of Devendranath a happy synthesis 
of many contrary ideas. An intense pride in In- 
dian civilization was here combined with an 
equally keen desire to accept what the West had 
to give. As Sjt. Prabhat Mukerji says, the seri- 
ousness of the old and the restlessness of the new 
were harmoniously blended, and this dual influ- 
ence on Rabindranath must indeed have been a 
lasting one. 

There was at that time in Bengal a wave of 
enthusiasm for literature, philosojiliy and art. 
Of the literary atmosphere of his father’s fami- 
ly, Rabindranath has frequently spoken. The 
Natya Sala Committee was established in Jora- 
sanko as early as 1865. New plays were written 
and acted. Letter-writing, acting, reading from 
European classics were collectively done, Rabin- 
dranath describes the national renaissance which 
swept Bengal at that time. There was an emer- 
gence of an ideal of nationalism in poetry reli- 
gion and the art.^® Between 1856 and 1861 Bengal 
witnessed the Brahma-Samaj ‘prachar’ of Deven- 
dranath, the poems of Michael Madhusudan, and 
the social reforms of Iswarchandra Vidyasagar. 
It was in such an atmosphere that Rabindranath 
grew up. As Edward Thompson puts it “all the 
surging tides of the Indian Renaissance flowed 
round his daily life”.i« 

An important factor in this general environ- 
ment was the personality of Devendranath, who 
lived through some of the most stirring years of 
Indian history. His father Dwarkanath had 
rendered great help to Ram Mohan without re- 
nouncing his orthodox beliefs. Devendranath 
00 , letamed his passion for Indian Philosophy 
throughout his life. But. it was not a blind devo- 
tion. He made a careful selection from the 
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Upanisads of passages to suit modern spiritual 
needs. A profound scholar of Sanskrit and Per- 
sian, he was also well acquainted with Western 
philosophical literature. Among his works are 
translations of the Kathopanisad, and of the 
sermons of the French theist Fenelon. 

Devendranath's fondness for religious and 
philosophical discussions led to the establish- 
ment of the “Tattva-bodliini Sabha” Joined by 
such able men as Akshay Dutta and Ramchandra 
Vidyavagish, he also ijublished the ‘‘Tattva- 
bodhini Patrika”. labile absorbed in proiia- 
ganda for tlie Brahma Samaj, he had to steer 
between attacks of ortliodoxy on the one hand, 
and the opposition of Christian missionaries on 
the other. 


Tagore has paid rich tributes to the tireless 
work and the vigorous intellectual activitj- of 
his father. The LJj)anisadic strand in his writ- 
ings, which we shall jiresently examine, shows 
the direct influence of his father’s teachings. 
Devendranath Avas against all dogmatism and 
“taught us to love the whole truth ^ In his 
later years, he was noticed stiidying Geology 
and other scientific subjects Avhicli indicates the 
many-sidedness of his interests. His life has 
been described as “a triumph of rationalism. 


TAGORE AND THE BRAHMO SAMAJ 

In order to ajjpreciate the extent to which 
Tagore was influenced by the Brahma Samaj, 
one has to remember that although this move- 
ment started as a revolt against established 
conventions it later on tended to become a sect 
by itself. While therefore Tagore came under 
the spell of the social-reform movement con- 
nected with the Samaj, and while he upheld its 
main religious princijales, it must be accept- 
ed that the influence of tlie Brahma Samaj 
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movement as a whole made itself felt to Tagore 
more through its dominant personalities than its 
actual achievement or day-to-day functioning. 
Into the history of the Brahma Samaj and its 
intimate connection with the Tagore family we 
cannot enter here. The religious revolution which 
it initiated soon lost its ideological significance, 
and its influence endured primarily as a move- 
ment for social reform. 

Among the personalities of the Brahma 
Sama.i, none had a deeper influence over Tagore 
than its founder, Ram Mohan. The poet’s writ- 
ings are strewn with aiopreciative references to 
the work of Ram Mohan. The secret of this 
tremendous influence lies mainly in the fact that 
Ram Mohan was the first to attempt a synthesis 
between the East and the West in every sphere 
of life, not excluding Religion^ Dr. Kalidas Nag 
aptly calls him an ‘Oriental-Occidentalist’.^® In 
Indian history we find again and again efforts 
to synthesize conflicting elements in social and 
religious life. The colossal effort of Samkara- 
charya was itself inspired by the urgent need of 
rebuilding the fabric of Hindu life and thought 
in the light of a thousand years of Buddhist 
influence. In the case of Ram Mohan’s Brahma 
Samaj too we find that although it was based 
on the deeper truths of the Vedas and the Upani- 
sads, the impact of the aggressive Western civi- 
lization, and the need for Hinduism to expand 
its borders in certain directions, so as to assimi- 
late centuries of Islamic and Christian influence, 
were also important factors in the situation. 

Nicol Macnicol says: “The name of Ram 
Mohan Roy will ever remain memorable as that 
of a man who first among his countrymen led the 
way to wards the dangers and glories of the blue 
water, Tagore never ceased to admire Ram 
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Mohan’S magnificent attempt to guide India’s 

cultural life in accordance with the requirements 

of a new age. In one of his essays he says: ‘We 
have to make our union with the West worth- 

responsibility in the process 
of building up a greater India. We might turn 
our faces away and declare that we have nothing 
to accept, but we cannot turn the tide of history 

we cannot, even if we try, impoverish Indian 
culture in this manner. 


All the greatest men amongst us have tried 
to bring about a synthesis between the East 

example of this is Ram 
Mohan Roy. There was a day when, all alone, he 
had the courage to take his stand ipion the com- 
mon claim of humanity, and tried to unite India 
With the rest of the world. His vision was not 
mmmed by obsolete conventions and customs. 
His remarkably generous heart, and his equallv 
generous intellect, prompted him to accept the 
message of the West without ignoring the East. 
He braved the wrath and hostilitj’^ of his country- 
men in order to impart to us a knowledge of 

rights of men as men. He taught 
us that triith belongs to all men ; that we Indians 
belong to the whole world. 


Ram Mohan did not permit India’s cons- 
ciousness to become narrow or slavish, but 
extended it in time and space. He established a 
bridge between Indian and European culture 
and therefore even to-day his personality and 
work remain a powerful force towards the crea- 

1 ? India. No blind conventions 

touched him, no narrow egoism led him to resist 

a changing age. He saw that 

carries its victorious banner into^the future 
under which we must all march together. ”2® 
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1^6 have quoted this long passage from one 
of the most significant sociological essaj's of 

gives us a very vivid idea of 

the true achievement of Ram Mohan, who had 
grasped with amazing clarity the fact that the 
Industrial Revolution in England was bound tn 

bring the East and the WeM dosm , and {h.M 

^dia could no longer keep herself in isolation 
Hinduism Td”V,” 

oetoie him. As with Luther so with Rnm 
motion’ mat'''-'' before the refor- 

the bold attempt to reconcile all the imnortant 
le igions witli which he came in contact tllin 

tlTS’sSoV'thf^t ‘-‘if Bud<lliism)“ on 

Yhf'TV Eov was' nml anL 

the first oarnest-miudod investiaato.. *P 

seience of comparative religion in the world ” 

As early as 1885, Tagore had writfpn .. i 
essay on Ram Mohan in the course of wt,- 

Hrahma Sanmi He 1 "tth ‘he 



dranath and Bam Moh°an ov* Beven- 

ot her important figure of 

Tagore hasTritten .‘RaSh Sen. 

the door, Keshab came ^^nd “ 

religious horizons were widened.*" TEnfiL^ce 
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of Kesliab Cliandra over EabiHclranath can be 
seen in the latter’s acceptance of many of the 
ideas of Christianity which Keshab Chandra had 
poi)u]arized. Edward Thompson says: “Keshab 
Chandra Sen’s direct influence over Rabindra- 
nath has not been much But his figure was 

so imiiortant during these formative years, that 
without him the poet must have been born in a 
far poorer heritage of thought and emotion. 

Tagore and the Upanisads 

We must now consider some of the juirely re- 
ligious and phiiosoiihieal influences over Tagore. 

The Upanisadic element in Tagore’s writings 
has been noticed bv manv of his critics, and in 
later chajiters we shall see in detail the ideas 
which he owes to the Upanisads. Here we must 
confine ourselves to some general remarks and 
references. 

It has often been said that in Tagore we find 
the culmination of the ‘Indian Renaissance’, a 
phrase which has become very popular with 
recent writers on Indian culture. Prequently^^ 
however, the term ‘Renaissance ’ is used muen 
too casually. It has been employed to denote a 
certain quickening of literarj^ and artistic talent 
which takes place in an ‘age of fusion and 
tentative endeavour’. It is not generally seen 
that Tagore is most truly the representative of 
the Indian Renaissance if that phrase is used in 
its literal sense of a rebirth, a ‘revival’. The 
enthusiasm with which the great reformers and 
thinkers of the nineteenth century in India 
looked back to the ancient philosophical and 
artistic achievements of their country was equal 
to the zeal of the fifteenth-century Europeans 
for the ancient wisdom of Hellas. 

In art, philosophy, religion, and social life 
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alike India of the later nineteenth century 
harked back to her ancient past. In tlie Tao-ore 
family, Vedic hymns were regiilarlv clianted^’and 
passages specially selected from ilie IJpanisads 
by Devendranatli were recited. Xor were these 
the only scriptures with which Rabindranatli 
was familiar. He was .steeped in the epics and 
references to the ‘Bhagawadgita’ aboundin’ his 
works. He even set about making a new transla- 
tion of the Geeta into Bengali. 


Shree Kshitimohan Sen has cpioted a num- 
ber of passages from the Vedas, siieciallv the 
Rig Veda, of whieli he eaye Hahindra.iath had 
made a special study, lie often referred in liis 
pedagogic writings, to the educational ideals of 
the Vedic age, where the individual was allowed 
o grow Dp in harmony with the external world 
Of course, Tagore took care to emphasize tl at 
blind acceptance of all that the Upanisads 
contained could be the ba.sis of any sane phi 

condemned the tendency towards 
pan-Hinduism which led some of his contem 
poraries to believe that the Vedas were infallS' 

This explains, to a certain extent why Rabinrlvn 
nath was not much moved bv the Atvi 
M ovement for which the infalldhlitv^nf^?^^'’ 

Tagore teUs.u^.^were oaci 

nfvto7S-o"?r’ V aeChiaiiol o? 

against the backewound^^ 

.ads 
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vanity^ Rabiiidraiiatli found in tliem an ideal of 

tolerance and catholicity ’’.^o j^e never hesitated 
to condemn tliose who made such absurd sugges- 
tions as that the latest scientific discoveries 
about magnetism, radium, etc., were already 
known to the ancients. In a short playlet '‘Arya 
O Anarya” he satirized this attitude towards 
the Ui^anisads. As early as 1883 he had joined 
issue with some of his contemiJoraries on this 
point. The controversy between the journal’s 
‘Sahitya’ and ‘Sadhana’ about i:)an-Hinduism 
had created a furore at the time, Tagore was 
even bold enough to attack eminent men like 
Bankim Ciiatterji, Chandranath Basil and Pan- 
dit Shasdhar. Almost a decade later he wrote 

a poem in whicli we get an echo of this contro- 
versy. 

And yet the Upanisads had a more abiding- 
fascination for Tagore than anything else. 
Apart from the family tradition, he seems to have 
made an independent study of the Uiianisads 
specially those which have a theistic tendency, 
like “Isa” and “Svetasvafara’’. In his sermons 
collected under the title “Dharma” Tagore has 
given us his own interpretations of famous 
Upanisadic passages. In the “Santiniketan” 
sermons, too, the philosophy of the Upanisads 
is seen again and again, though somewhat modi- 
fied by \aisnava ideas. Sometimes he even 
enters upon scholarly discussions about the 
etymological derivation of certain words, and 
about their grammar and syntax.^s Tagore com- 
plains that the Upanisads no longer ‘live ’ for 
us, since they are treated as sacrosanct and read 
without understanding. A literal and mechani- 
cal approach to the Ujianisads does not yield 
much that can inspire us. Rabindranath con- 
demns.3 3 The unsympathetic treatment which 
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they have received at the hands of Europeaii 
writers like Gough who, in spite of his scholar- 
ship, failed to give a proper estimate of these 
great works of philosophy because he could not 
grasp the spirit which breathes through them 
and confined himself only to the letter. 

In the Upanisads, Tagore found an intellec- 
tual reservoir in which all kinds of ideas arc 
stored up, and which has been a perennial source 
of supply for diverse schools of thought. Thcy 
do not advocate a particular theoi\y about Reality 
to the exclusion of all other theories. Since 
Tagore’s own philosophic thought was not dog- 
matic in the least, he could make better use of 
the Upanisads than those who ‘interpret ’ them 

with preconceived notions about ‘dualism’ or 
‘monism’. 


The immanence of God Tagore seems to have 
taken over directly from the Upanisads. Even 
toreign critics are struck by this. U. Lesny, for 
instance, says; “The teaching of some of the 
Upanisads may be abbreviated to the effect that 
■ • ■ everything around us is permeated by 

theopanism Rabindranath’s 

religious and philosophical opinions, especially' 
as expounded in ‘Sadhana’, are found”. Ra- 
iindianath often describes God as all-piervasive • 
he who ‘inheres’ in everything. In one of his 
poems, he writes of the 


“. . . .eternal, unbroken unity 
Of one God in herbs and forest bushes, 
In water and fire, in all the universe, 
W^ith all its creatures. . . ”35 


Here we find almost literal faithfulness to 11 
assage in the “Svetaswatara Upanisad” wher 



c 

Tvhere 
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God is described as dwelling in every object of 

creation, in trees, in water, in forest vegetation 
etc. : 

. . Yo devognau yopsu 
Yo visvain bbuvanaiuavivesa. 

Ya osadbisii, yo vanaspatisu. . . .ete.^^ 

God, however, is not merely nuited with'all else, 
He is also exalted above all else, and this trans- 
cendence of God, too, Rabindranath takes over 
from the Ui^anisads. Brahman, the ‘Supreme 
God of all the gods’,^’ is described by Tagore in 
one of his sermons as “the One who is silent like 
a tree, while all else moves.” Corresponding to 
the two aspects of transcendence and immanence 
we find in Tagore's works, as in the Upanisads, 
the two conce2)lions of God’s magnificence and 
his tenderness. There is, Tagore claims, later 
no contradiction in accepting both these ideas. 

We find Tagore acknowledging what Rudolf 

Otto calls the “awesomeness” of God, “for fear 

of whom fire burns and winds blow and the sun 
shines.”®® 

He is likened to a ‘lifted thunderbolt’®® and 

his power is comi)ared with that of a terrible 

flash of lightning which breaks open the door 
and crashes into the house : 

But this is only one aspect of God. “I thought 
you to be the terrible one whose tongue of fire 
flames into the broken heart of the wretched. 

But now that to strike me you have come down to 
my own little world, you have grown small and 
I am afraid no longer. lu illustration of this 
merciful asjiect of God Rabindranath was fond 
of quoting the Upanisadic words : “Rudra, vafte 
daksinamukham tena mampahi nifvam”. 
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The God of 'Gitaiijali’ is emphatically this 

Upamsadic God hi whom power and punish- 
ment go side by side with love; the God who has 

garland in another 

thiindem ^^^ceals nmsic even beneath his 

‘'Vajre tomar baje bansi”.-is 

; the God who says to man, G hear you, there- 
foie I hurt, I love you, therefore 1 jJunish’G^ 

tbnJ^^i;? European critics 

that the Upanisads preach the doctrine of an 

abstract God wholly outside the intellectual 

domains which concern the human mind Taaore 

was familiar vuth this objection, which he triecl 

■or'T"- Pliilosophers of Eu 

indebted to the Upanisads, far from recoffSl 

ing that debt maintain that the Brahma of India 
a mere abstraction, a negation of all that is 

metaphyS^s-”- B ? ^^owhe^re exceptin 

metapnysics But such an iiiternretfltinri <g-c 

not in accord with the spirit of the Indian mind ” 

even though ‘^a doctrine like this miVhf Ko ’ 

a?efuSil 

?}i!t ?r 

in God 

the positive than by the negative elem'enfi 
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It will not be accurate to say, however, that 
Tagore has altogether ignored the negative side. 
There is an element of mysticism in his writings, 
reminiscent of the ‘negative theolo gy ’ of the 
Upanisads. In fact he sometimes defended the 
latter. “We often hear the comihaint”, he says, 
“that the Brahma of the Upanisads is a bundle 

of negations But are we not driven to take 

the same course ourselves when a blind man asks 
for a description of light ? Have we iiot to say 
in such a case that light lias neither sound nor 
taste nor form nor weight How then can 

we blame the Upanisadic thinker for describ- 
ing God as ‘not this’, ‘not this’ ?” 

Tagore also points out that the Upanisa'.ls 
proclaim a God who has to be attained by spiri- 
tual experience over and above intellectual know- 
ledge. This exiilains how different tendencies of 
thought, apparently self-contradictory, find their 
reconciliation in the Upanisads. “This has been 
possible”, he sa3s, “because they are based not 
merely upon theological reasoning but on exj^e- 
rience of spiritual life. As life is not dogmatic; 
in it opposing forces are reconciled ; ideas of 
non-dualism and dualism, the Infinite and the 
finite, do not exclude each other”. The Upani- 
sadic ideas, he proceeds, “are concrete, like all 
truths realized through life. The idea of Brahma, 
when judged from the viewpoint of the intellect 
alone, may be an abstraction, but it is concretely 
real for those who have the direct vi.sion to 
see it.” 

But then, if all kinds of diverse ideas have 
found refuge in the Upanisads, whaf is the dis- 
tinctly po.sitive element of which Rabindranath 
speaks ? It is the idea of Joj', of eternal, bliss- 
ful life. Tagore sees in this ‘principle of Joy’ 
the core of Upanisadic Pliilosoph}’, wliich gives 
meaning to the negative aspect. ' This primal 
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Auaudam’, this Joy of Brahman, being intellec- 
(tually improvable, we have to declare : ‘From 
Him both sjiecch and mind come back baffled. 
But he who realizes the Joj' of Brahman is al- 
ways free from fear’.^’ This, then, is the “great 
affirmation”; that the world is blissful. Even 
sorrow, Tagore says in one of liis sermons, is 
‘anandariipamainr itain. ' Here, as in si’orcs of 



he often seems to s]ieak of ‘life' and 
identical terms. 


joy’ in 


In the Ethics of Tagore, too, Upanisadic in- 
fluence is distinctly visible. That is why he 
regarded the ideal of self-realization as the 
highest aim ot moral life. His view of ‘persona- 
lity’ too can be understood in the light of the 
Upanisadic emphasis on the ‘inner self ’. No- 
thing is dear in itself, the Upanisad tells us, 
but everything is dear for the sake of the Self. 
Rabindranath (tonnects the ]^)roblem of self with 
that of Iinniortality, and here too he cites the 
Upanisads iii sipiport of his views. In one of his 
poems he writes with enthusiasm about a famous 
passage in the Upanisads which addresses 
human beings as ‘children of the Immortal’.*® 

And on a number of occasions he has quoted 
Maitreyi’s word.s; 

Yenaham namrtasyam kimaham tena kuryam?*® 

We have discussed in such detail the influ- 
ence of Upanisadic Philosophy on Tagore be- 
cause it was one of the most abiding and decisive 
factors in the development of his ideas. We con- 
muue with a quotation from his biographer 

Prabhat Kumar Mukerji: “Nothing has influ- 
enced him more, both consciously and as an 
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under-current of liis thought, than the Upani- 
sads. ........ .1 maintain that Rabindranath’s 

entire life is only an evolution and development 
of his Upanisadic education.'’^® 

EABINDRAN ATH AND VAISNAVISM 

The true relation between Vaisnava thought 
and the philosophy of Tagore will probably 
remain a matter of controversy for Tagore- 
scholars for many years to come.' Even to-day 
hardly seven years since the poet’s death, the’ 
most extreme opinions are being expressed on 
this point. There are critics, like Dr. Nihar 
Ranjan Ray, who empliasize the “deep tem- 
peramental differences” between Tagore and the 
Vaisnava writers.^ i On the other hand, there is 
hardly any striking idea in Tagore’s w^orks, be 
its content ethical, aesthetic or metapliysical, 
to which critics have not turned and proclaimed - 
“Here w’e see tlie Vaisnava ‘prabhava ’. Even 
less justifiable is the manner in which critics 
seek to counter]K)so the Upanisadic and the 
Vaisnava attitudes betw-een which Tagore is 
supposed to have ‘struggled’. The common meet- 
ing-ground between Vaisnavism and the Upani- 
sads is scarcely ever taken into consideration 
and a case is sought to be made out for a purelv 

Vaisnava or a purely Vedic ‘interpretation’ of 
the poet. 

What is entirely beyond the limits of contro- 
versy, however, is the fact that Tagore was 
deeply under the spell of the atmosidiere and 
spirit of \ aisnava literature. It is doubtful whe- 
ther he ever studied the philosophical writings 

of the Bengal Vaisnavas®2 he was steeped 

m Vaisnava poetry ever since his boyhood days, 
the Vaisnava lyrics ‘with eager curiosity’ and 
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“went deeper aud deeper in the unexplored ri- 
gions of this treasure-house”.® 3 The poems of 
“Bhanusingher Padavali” indicate the extent to 
which he had absorbed the Ahaisnava spirit. In 
this connection, Sri Aurobindo has spoken of 
“happiness and originality with which Rabindra- 
nath has assimilated the whole spirit of A"^ais- 
nava poetry”®^ 


One of the factors responsible for this assi- 
milation was the intimate association between 
Tagore and such profound scholars of A^aisna- 
vism as Srish Chandra Mozumdar and Akshay 
Sarkar— especially the latter whose collection of 
the songs of A^idyapati earned a long and appre- 
ciative review from Rabindranath. Another 
factor was the appeal which ATaisnavism held for 
the Bengali imagination in general and which 
Tagore, a child of Bengal, could not i)ossiblv 
have escaped. It has been said that “just as the 

Kalidas’ imetry has touched 
the Bengali imagination far more than the ster 

ner graces of the Epics, so the cult of Krishna 

has thrown that of Rama very much in the back 
ground”. 

In must be said, however, that ‘cult ’ is not 
at all a happy word in the present context, and 

over from A^aisnavism some kind o/Krishna- 
doctrine, he is certainly mistaken. Moreover 
Tagore never studied A^aisnava poetry from any 

of a poet, not the approval of a philosopher.®® 

_ One of the most persistent ideas in A^aisna- 
human^lnlp^^ possibility of transforming 

says : ‘‘We find that our old Va1^^na?a poeJs 
age they used was the language of earthly ifve 
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.... Very often we find in Rabindranath’s poetry 
a reflection of the Vaisnava poets, and in his 
romantic descriptions of love we get glimpses 
of what Jayadeva, Vidyapati and Chandidas 
must have felt.®® There is nothing ‘Platonic’ 
about the love-poetry of Rabindranath, and the 
sensual imagery of the Vaisnavas does not seem 
to have frightened him in the least. As he wrote 
in one of bis later essays: “The Vaisnava jjoets 
were erotic, but their breath, heavily laden with 

voluptuousness, did not distract me”.® ’ As the 
the poems in “Kari o Komal”, “Manasi” anrl 
“Maliua” bear out, Tagore’s love-poetry often 
has the effect of suggestives of divine love through 
the symbolism of human love ®®, 

In Tagore’s ])hilosophy. Love and Bliss are 
almost interchangeable terms. His utterances 
about Bliss and Joy are reminiscent of the 
Vaisnava stress on the ‘Hladini Sakti’. It has 
been said that the figure of Nandini in his ])lay 
“Raktakarabi” symbolizes the ‘Hladini Sakti’. 
In Tagore’s humanism too we find a clear re- 
flection of the humanism of Chandidas, and we 
shall later on have to consider this affinity in 
somewhat greater detail. For the ])resent, we 
conclude this brief account of the Vaisnava in- 
fluence on Tagore with a few lines from his 
poem “Vaisnava Kavita” in which he shows the 
deep connection of Vaisnavism with human 
affairs : 

“Did the Vaisnava poets sing only for the 
dwellers of Vaikuntha ? All these subtle emo- 
tions of love — these courtshiijs, sejiarations and 
reunions, these stories of Vrindavana and of the 
lonely nights of Sravana — do all these relate 
only to the gods in heaven ? Are these poems 
not meant to quench the desires of the poor 
mortals on earth ?. . . . 

“When I hear these songs, I can see and 
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enjoy with redoubled sweetness our own good 
earth. The heavenly notes have laid a charm 
over our own rivers, trees and flowers. In the 
love-sick tunes of Radha, our earthly lovers and 
beloveds find their language 

“Confide in me truly, O Vaisnava poet ! 
Where did you see these visions of love, where 
did you learn these burning love-songs ? 

“This garland of songs that j'ou have woven 
can be offered to our dear ones no less than to 
God. . . . 

We have said above that in Vaisnava poetry 
Tagore found a ‘transfiguration’ of human into 
Divine love. But from this it by no means fol- 
lows that he regarded these poems mystical 
outpourings. The lines qiioted above show that 
he was not unaware of the human element in 
Vaisnavism. 

Tagore and Buddhism 

Although Buddhism as an organized religion 
had ceased to be a force for centuries, in Bengal 
Buddhistic ideas persisted fJerhai^s more than in 
other parts of the countiw. They continued to 
exercise influence on literature, folk-lore and 
jdiilosophy ; in a sense Vaisnavism itself had 

within it a good deal of Buddhism in latent 
form. 

For Tagore, Buddhist metaphj^sics does not 
seem to have held much appeal. But the per- 
sonality of the Buddha himself impressed him 
remarkably and many of his works indicate the 
effect upon his thought of Buddhist utterances. 

Prasanta Mahalanobis says : “The medita- 
tive rather than ecstatic temperament of Tagore 
draws him more towards Gautama than towards 
Chaitanya”.®” And even foreign critics have seen 
that Tagore was more attracted by fhe ascetic- 
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prince than is usually recognized.’’ What aiipeal- 
ed to hinn in his own words, “was the En- 
lightened One’s strength and supreme calm no 
less than his gentleness. ” ’ 

In Tagore’s Ethics we find the influence of 
Buddhism more pronounced than in his theory 
of Reality. In Edmond Holmes nays: “The 
Ethics of Buddhism has to be affiliated to the 
Metaphysics of the Upanisads.”®i The teaching 
of Buddhism, Tagore insisted, must be utilized 
“to cultivate moral power to the highest extent 
to know that our field of activities is not bound 
to the plane of our narrow self. This is also 
the vision of the Heavenly Kingdom of Christ.”*® 

Tagore has scrupulously avoided the contro- 
versy whether Buddha accepted God’s exis- 
tence or not. But in any case ultimate rea- 
lity, as conceived by Buddhism, was not an 
abstract, impersonal one. The absolute of Bud- 
dhism, if at all we can use such a word, was 
not an Absolute which would terrorize rather 
than befriend humanity. Tagore says : “Bud- 
dha’s Infinite is not the spirit of an unbounded 
Cosmic Activity, but an Infinite whose meaning 
is in the positive Ideal of goodness and love. 
The ways of attaining Nirvana are positioe. 
That is why, asked about the original cause of 
Creation, Buddha said that the question itself 
was futile”.*® Again and again, Tagore draws 
our attention to the positive aspect of Buddhism 
and asks us to overlook the uegatlive, world- 
denying attitude which undoubtedly lurked with- 
in it. In one of his “Santiniketan” sermons he 
says: “At the root of Buddhism there is cer- 
tainly a rigid metaphysical theory, but it is not 

this that has united people under its banner. 

Its Friendship, its Pity and Mercy and the Uni- 
versal Love preached by Buddha have destroyed 
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the barriers that separate man from man. 
Moreover, just like the Upanisads, Buddhism 
itself “has generated two divergent currents 
of thought ; the one impersonal, preaching ab- 
negation of self through discipline ; and the 
other personal, preaching the cultivation of 
sympathy for all creatures and devotion to the 
Infinite truth of Love. The latter which is 
called the Mahayana had its origin in the posi- 
tive elements contained in Buddha’s teaching 
which is immeasurable love. It could never, by 

any logic, find its reality in the Emptiness of ’the 
tiruthless abyss.”®® 


This emphasis on love is something which 
Vaisnavism and Buddhism hold in common, for 
the love preached by Buddha did not consist 
of merely abstract feeling. It had for its con- 
text practical service of mankind and the ‘re- 
moval of sorrow’ did not exclude the alleviation 
of the material sufferings of the people. Bud- 
dhism like medieval Vaisnavism had within it 
germs of a vigorous social consciousness. It 
was this practical and democratic spirit of the 
Buddhist Ethic which Tagore admired. Bud- 
dha said : “Cherish towards the whole Universe 
immeasurable ‘Maitri ’ (Friendship). In this lies 
Brahmavihar”. «« The universality of the moral 
Law was for Buddha a self-evident truth and 
he proclaimed it as such. “Buddha was the first 
o± those who declared salvation to all men 
without distinction, as by right man’s own 

nf “oi’al code 

asceticism 

n hmH ^ level. This wrong impression 

about Buddha s teachings is held not only by 

the layman, but sometimes even by emiint 

philosophers. for instance, in his “Two 

Sources of Morality and Religion” makes a 

4 • 
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division between active and couteniiDlative types 
of mysticism and says tbat 13uddljisin Represents 
the piu“el_\' conteinj’tJati ve tvpe whicdi excludes 
action altogether.®® Tagore tried to correct 
this error about Buddhism. In ‘Sadhana’ he 
quotes from one of Buddlia’s sermons wherein 
the lattei* says that he denounced activity only 
if it led to evil in thought, word or deed ; and 
that he preached e.xtinetion not of the active 
self but only of jndde, ignorance and lust.®® 

Tagore did not see in Buddhism a call for 
the annihilation of human ]iersonality. In his 
essa}' on ‘The Pro))lem of Self' he compares the 
deliverance of Buddhism with that of Chris- 
tianit}'. “Christianity uses the symbol of death 
to express the idea of Man’s deliverance from 
a life of untrxith. This is the same as Nirvana, 
the symbol of the extinction of the lamju”’^® 
Thus Freedom is not freedom from action but 
from untruth and ignorance ; it is “freedom 
from the thraldom of Avidya, the ignorance 
that darkens our coiisciousness and tends to 
limit it within the boundaries of our narrow 
personal self .... Avidya is a spiritual sleep, in 
which man knows not the reality of his own 
Soul. When he attains Bodhi, that is, the 
awakenment from the sleep of Self to the’i^er- 
fection of consciousness, he becomes Buddha”.’^ 

TAGORE AND CHRISTIANITY 

It has been noticed above that Tagore found 
in Buddhism many associations with Christianity. 
We must now examine the Christian influence 
on Tagore in some more detail. Traces of 
Christian Theism are distinctly visible in his 
philosophical writings, no less than in his iioems. 
As a man of letters he had absorbed this 
intlnence in a manner which made itself felt to 
many of his western readers. Hegel has .said; 
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“The God of Roniauticisni is the God of Chris- 
tianity”. And much of the quiet Eoinanticisni 
of Rabindranath is Christian in spirit. Many 
of the songs of ‘Gitanjali’ testify to this. In 
a review of ^Gitanjali in the “hiiiies Literary 
Supplement’ a critic says: ‘Cis we read these 
pieces we seem to be reading the psalms of a 
David of our own times. ”'^2 Keshab 

Chandia Sen, dagore found much in Clu’istianity 
that could, with some moditications, satisfy the 
religious requirements of India. His own theory 
of a personal God also attracted him towards 
Christianity. “The Idea of abstract transcen- 
dence he says “is certainly not tluit which 
Christ preached, nor perhaps the idea of the 
Christian mptics.’”3 pie thus wished to ap- 
proach Christanity in its purer form, being con- 
vinced that its ultimate truths were not in 
conflict with Eastern religious ideas. In fact 
Christianity Itself, as has often been pointed 
out, IS an Asiatic creed. A writer in an American 

I'""! that “Tagore is not a Chris- 

a time when Christianity was an Asiatic crLd 

Again and again he has seemed to be more 
Christian than the Christians.”’^ moie 

Tagore coinpares many of the features of 
Vaisnava religion with the freshness of early 

h' V aisnavism, intense 
man “^^^“’^ody has exalted 

nZh iJt stressed as 

iicli by Jesus as by the \ aisuava saints. Con- 

sequentlj^ Tagore sees in Christianity a ‘me.ssage 

ot the Irieiidly union between God and man 

lor all, he realized his unity 
^Mth the Supreme Man.’”- It has therefore 
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«>e God of ‘Gifanjah’ is a 
C lii'ist-iike Go<l^’« And a writer in a CirisGan 

journal says : ‘ We have been waiting for some 

indication of the effect of Christian ideas a 

lepresentative Hindu mind. Here surely is the 
person we have been looking for”.'^’ 

It must be noted, however, that western cri- 
tics have tended to overestimate the parallelism 
between Tagore’s writings and Christianity. If 
he Avas attracted towards Christian Theism it 
was only in so far as it confirmed the ideas which 
he had already absorbed from the Upanisads. 
lliis is evident from the ‘eastern dress ’in which 
he invariably Avrapped up Biblical sayings, 

To a certain extpt, the intellectual life of 
Bengal, and esiiecially of Calcutta, throughout 
the nineteenth eentur.y Avas permeated by Chris- 
tian ideas, and as such Tagore could not possibly 

have escaped a certain ‘unconscious assimilation ’ 

+ 1- ideas. Bam Mohan himself had 

studied Hebrew and Greek in order the better 
to understand the Bible, and had published his 

appr^iation of the Precepts of Jesus’. Through 
the efforts of able men like Dr. Bichardson De- 

rozio, and Dr Alexander Duff, Christianity’ had 

Wl h headway. Important conversions 

hac been nmde, among them Lai Behari De, 

Michael 

Dutt himself. Keshab Chandra Sen gave even 

thought to Christian Philosophy 

reinterpret ClAds^- 
imagination Keshab boldly asserted that E^ope 

his unity with humanity. Keshab therefore de- 
manded through his ‘NaA^a-Vidhan’ a reiuvenat- 
ed Christianity, admitting of a ‘humanized God’, 
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a conception, which was later to find such brilli- 
ant advocacy in Tagore’s “Religion of Man”. 

‘western influence’ on RABINDRANATH 

The subject of the relation of Christianity to 
Tagore brings us to what has been termed, with 
doubtful accuracy, as the ‘Western influence on 
lagore’. Perhaps the first attempt to assess 
liis influence of European thought on Tagore 
is to be seen in Friuanath Sen's “Western In- 
fluence on Bengali Literature”. A similai' at- 
wmpt has been made by a writer in the Calcutta 
Review who, starting with the influence of the 
\\ est over the Tagore family, has proceeded to 
discuss many of Tagore’s jioems and play in re- 
lation to European literature.’^ 


It must be mentioned at the outset that we 
cannot with justice sjieak of a W’’estern influence 
on Tagore in the sense that he consciously bor- 
rowed anything from the West. Nothing in the 
West ever affected him except as modified by his 
own essentially Indian genius. “The work of 

Tagore” says Ananda Coomara- 

appeaf ”8^0 Indian in conception and 

Tagore however, showed remarkable famili- 
arity with trends of thought in the West. As 
a French critic says: “Nothing in our Euro- 
pean culture— our poetry, philosophy, art— is un- 
known to Tagore. If his taste has nothing to 
gam m refinement from contact with us, his 
sensitiveness has become broader through his 
gleanings from European authors. Tagore 
did not look to the West for inteUectual succour 
but he tir^erstood the West sometimes better 
than the Westerners themselves. Gilbert Murray 
has admired Tagore for his success “in saying 
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tilings that are in our minds, but which we can- 
not quite bring out.’’®^ 

The real justification for speaking of a Wes- 
tern influence on Tagore lies in the fact that he 
strove all his life for a synthesis of the East and 
the West. We have seen above how a similar 
attempt made by Ram Mohan Roj" had evoked 
the greatest admiration from him. In art, phi- 
losoiihy and religion, Tagore saw the “possibility, 
nay the urgent necessity of a union betw’ecn the 
Orient and the Occident”.®^ That is why Remain 
Rolland has spoken of him as “having contribut- 
ed, more than anyone else, towards the union 
of ’these two hemisjdieres of s])irit.”®* 


In a lecture on “East and West", Tagore Jias 
given a call for such a synthesis. In his youth 
he had pointed out that Europe was a vicdim to 
the tyranny of the macliiiie, just as India was to 
the tyranny of convention. Rut wliilc retaining 
all his distrust of mechanism, he saw as he came 
in closer touch with the West, that Science was 
not a force for evil I)ut was really “Europe’s 


greatest gift to humanity”®’'’ That force, how- 
ever was not being used for tlie elevation of man- 
kind, but was leading to an ever-increasing stra- 
tification in human affairs. The ‘collective idea’ 


of the West, though admirable in many ways, 
needed to be supplemented by the ‘creative idea’ 
of the East.®® And the extreme spirituality of 
the East also required a restatement in the light 
of the success which the West had achieved in 
social organization.”®’ We must not therefore 
shun Western culture and philosophy as some- 
thing alien. The spiritual progress of mankind 
is indivisible, and if it suffers a setback in the 

West the East too must falter. “ If the great 

light of culture be extinct in Eurojic, our horizon 
in the East will moux-n in darkness.”®® 
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TAGORE AND WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 

It seems permissible to look for some factual 
evidence as to Tagore’s familiarity with AVes- 
teru philosophical literature. 

Tagore had read the works of Spencer, Les- 
lie Stephen and other evolutionists in his youth 

Some of his remarks in “Religion of Man'” tes- 

having read Darwin and Lamarck as 

well. In his autobiography, he explicit! v mentions 

having read Spencer’s ‘Data of Ethics’.s^ From 

the internal evidence of his views about the 

-Flay-element’ in Aesthetics, we can safely con- 

wude that he had read Spencer’s “Princiiiles of 

Psychoi'^'^'"” TA 11 1 ,, ^ '-'j- 

was the 

Huxley. wun^s wc aiso niui nuoLauons 

WilHam Hreen, ( aird, and 

Bertrand Russell, Bergsml 
Brool^e-‘%"rL?iV^^^’ Einstein and Stopford 

Li-J? objectivity of art-value.«i And Russell 
nniself has given an interesting descriotion of 

ker^who^LT" only modern thin- 

Tao-oiv ibn influence on 

tern^and West^ern pSo^^phy”'^ intellect in Eas- 

lo<s^3u^^^*f 1 ^ interview with Croce PJii- 

osophieal problems were discussed. In ‘Sadhana’ 

o 
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and ‘Santiniketan’ we iind references to Ike 
doctrine of the evolving Absolnte. This shows 
that' he had read the v/orks of Croce and Gentile.®’ 
During his talk with Einstein, Tagore raised 
the question of the objective validity of Truth 
and Beauty.®® Keyserling was another i)hiloso- 
pher with whom he was in personal contact.®® 

Erom the above brief account of his relation 
to Western philosoi^hical literature and i^er- 
sonalities, it can be easily seen that he was not 
at all ignorant of, much less ‘indifferent to 
modern philosophical trends’ as alleged by hos- 
tile critics in England. 

SOME LITEKAEY INFLUENCES ON TAtiOEE ’S 

PHILOSOPHY 

A detailed examination of the literary in- 
fluences which determined Tagore’s ideas natur- 
ally falls outside the scope of this book, but 
since he was primarilj' a man of letters we 
have to take into account some of the major 
literary flgures which influenced his philosophic 
outlook. 

We begin with ancient literature. It has 
been said that Tagore looked to Kalidasa for 
inspiration much in the same way as Dante 
looked to Virgil and Spenser to Chaucer. The 
most vital idea which he took over from Kali- 
dasa, and from classical Sanskrit literature as 
a whole, is the idea of the unity between man 
and Nature, between Self and Not- Self — a kind 
of unity which does not conflict wiih man’s 
union with the Divine as well. In “Sakuntala”, 
“the hermitage overshadows the play, it over- 
shadows the king’s jialace itself.” The idea 
running through the drama is “the recognition 
of the kinship of man with conscious and uncon- 
scious creation alike. ®® Nature, in Kalidasa, 
‘stands on her own right’. 
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Historicali^v-uioreovur, Kalidaya i-epreseufs 
a ‘sj'nthesis of cultures’ aucl iu ijoetry as in 
philosophy Tagore was attracted towards all 
synthetic endeavours. In Kalidasa’s poetry he 
found that 2Jerfect harmony between the human 
andi the Divine wdiich he missed in most modern 


poetry. A Bengali critic speaks of “the blending 
of Classicism and Romantlicism in the poetry 
of Kalidasa” which a2)pcaled to Tagore.^ In 
the latter’s 2)00ms we frequently get unmistak- 
able echoes of “Sakuntala”; of the ‘love’, ter- 
restrial iu itself, which demands a ‘heavenly 
transformation’ betore it can obtain fruition. 
And in ‘‘Kumarasambhavam” Tagore saw as 
he has himself stated, ‘a message of the union 
of the Good and the Real’. Ultimate reality is 
not and cannot be dissociated from the human 
category of Goodness. Both these ideas of 
human love as a sjmib.ol of divine love, and of 
reality as being bound uji with the ethical life 

to be met with in the works of 

Kalidasa. 


Following NaUnikanta Gupta therefore we 
might say that there is a ‘Pagan element’ in 
lagore which he owes mostly to Kalidasa. Kor 
has he omitted to acknowledge this debt. In 
irracliin Sahitya” he has given us someremai’k- 
ablc appreciations of Kalidasa’s works. The 
poem ‘Sekal’ is a tribute to the universality and 
modernity of Kalidasa’s a2ipeal. In another 
2mem, Meghadoot’, Rabindranath speaks of the 

richness of the ancient poet’s imagination.^^^ 

Apart from the works of Kalidasa, there are 
two other typos of ancient literature which 
influenced Tagore. These are: (1) The E 2 Dics 
and ( 2 ) Aesthetic writings. Towards the first 
ms attitude was one of reverence but not un- 
thinking adulation. The influence of the ‘Rama- 
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yftDci jiiid, tli6 iSXftliabliaratft ’ ov6r liiiii was pi’i- 
marily etliical. He adniirecl the ideal of duty 
and self-realization which emerged fi-om them 
In the characterization of the two saints Msva- 
mitra and A^asistha he saw the symbol of the 
interdependence of the active and the contem- 
plative side of luiman nature rosijectivelv.^”^ 
The influence of ancient aesthetic* writings' on 
Tagore will be discussed in a later Chajcter. 

n E X G A L 1 L r TE i; A T r n E 

Among the figures that inflnencod Tagore we 
shall consider here only the names of Baukim- 
chandra and Behari Lai Cliakravarty. In his 
reminiscences, Rabindranath has mentioned how 
the journal ‘Bangadai’slian ' “took the Bengali 
educated classes by storm. He was very 
much under the spell of Bankimchandra in si)ite 
of deej) ideological differences with him, as 
can be seen Iroin his essay on Bankim in the 
‘Sadhana’ Alagazine.^ In his later years 
Tagore admitted t hat he was deeply imjjressed 
by the literary revolution introduced by Bankim- 
chandra, a revolution which ‘freed language 

from empty rhetoric” and made it more na- 
tural. 

As for Behari Lai, the influence exerted by 
him on Tagore’s thought was more i)ermanent 
and its secret lay in the fact that ho combined 
in himself the best that Bengal had jiroduced 
before him in the field of literature. Prabhat 
Mukherji, in his life of Tagore, says that Behari 
Lai broiight about a synthesis between two op- 
posite tendencies in Bengali culture rejiresented 
by Michel Madhusudan’s Westernism and Ban- 
kim’s glorification of Hinduism.^®’ It has also 
been pointed out that the musical quality of 
Behari Lai’s Nature-iioetry has left subtle marks 
on Tagore.^®* Dr. Sachin Sen and others have 
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also iudicated interesting parallels betweeji 
Rabindranath and Bebari Lal.-°® 

In concdusion it must be mentioned that 
Tagore was surprisingly familiar with tlie popu- 
lar folk literature of Bengal. Even before mo- 
dern Bengali language developed tliei-e existed 
an incredible amount of folk-literature in Bengal, 
innumerable folk tales which Rabindranath 
had read.ii® There were also the Ba\ils and 
village poets or ‘Kavi-wallahs’ Avho, like the 
troubadours of Europe, made poetiy a medium 
of expression for the masses, Tagore" was dcei)ly 
interested in this form of literature as can easily 
be gathered from his essays entitled ‘Loka Sa- 

hitya’ and from his collection of poptilar sav- 
ings.i^i 

EUROPEAN LITERATURE 

r-' The English poets who influenced Tagore 

most were Shelley, Wordsworth and Browning. 

In later years he was also affected by two 

American writers, Walt Whitman and Thoreau 

iagore in his youth was known as ‘the Shelley 

of Bengal’ and from Shelley he first seen7s to 

have taken that faith in the spirituality of love 

winch found independent sup])ort from other 

sources later on. Wordsworth affected him pri- 

^ Nature-poet. The vigorous optimism 

Piv reflection in Tagore’s 

Rhalgum’ and other plays and in many of his 

poems. In Whitman, Tagore admired the healthy 
humanism which he had himself developed. 

^i}ich has been wi’itten about the influence of 
English writers on Tagore, especially of Brown- 
ing and Shelley. We have mentioned, however, 
only what is of interest for an understanding of 
Rabindranath’s philosophy. 
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Chaptee II 

THE DEVELOPMENT 

ihi.s brief chapter has been devoted to a rapid 
survey of the writings of Tagore from the ijhi- 
iosojniie angle. A erv few of his writings can be 
called jnirely philosophical, and all that has been 
attenipted here is to re-emphasize certain asj^ects 
of his work so as to facilitate an understanding 
of Tagore as a philoso 2 jher. 

To begin with his prose works, the variety 
of subjects ozi which he has written and the 
elevated, even didactic, tone of some of his most 
youthful essays make his. later achievements in 
philoso^zhic jzrose look quite natural. The col- 
lection of essays ‘Vividha Prasanga’ was i>ubli- 
shed on 11th September, 1883, i. e., in the poet’s 
twenty-second year. Most of the essays were 
written nmch earlier, dating back to 1881. In 
these essa 3 's. Bacon-wise, the poet speaks of 
‘Ideal Love’, of Friendship, of Hziman Rights, 
of Birth and Death of the Universe, of Prakriti 
and Purusa, and of diverse other matters. In 
one of these, he even speaks of the development 
of the Human Race and quotes Mathew Arnold 
and in another he discusses Evolutionism, which 
he translates as Abhivyakti-wada. The essay 
‘Prakriti-Purusa ’ shows his remarkable interest 
in philosophical matters even at this earlj^ age. 

Four years later, a collection of brief essays 
was published under the title “Alochana”. The 
interest in ])hilosoi)hy is here seen to have found 
more definite directions. He writes now of “No- 
velty of the Old” (Purataner Nutaziattva), of 
Equality, (f^amya) of the Falsehood and the 
Reality of the World, (J agatmithj'a, and Jagat- 

satya) of Unconsciousness, (Achaitannj'^a), of 
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Virtue aucl Vice, of Matter and Spirit (Jada O 
Atma). The tone is more serious, and the tho- 
ug'hts aie gradually taking’ shape. Tag’ore also 
discusses here the meaning- of Beauty so that 
these \yritiugs are the first indications of his 

views. Of special iiderest for a study 
^ his ,_aesthetics are the essays, ‘Saundaryer 
Karan Saundarya Vishwapremi ‘Kavita o 
iattya , and Saundaryer ITpayogita’. In his 
Autobiography, Tagore writes that in this book 
(Alochana), he had -tried to give a philosophical 
definition of the Truth of Nature”, and to show 
that Limit IS not mere Limit, it onlv reflects 
an infinitesimal part of Reality ”2 We ‘'must not 
therefore dismiss these essays as insignificant • 
the author continued to take them seriously. In 
fact some of these are about purely iihilosophical 
problems of Nature and the Human Self 2 ijpg 

“Alochana” is called ‘Vaisnava 
Kabir Gan and deals with various aspects of 

Tai^r^''''" impressed 

ehan^^ S work is ‘Samalo- 

centTes is mainly aesthetic, and 

ja , the last named gives ns an inklina' into 

Tagore s later views about romanticism and 
realism in poetry. The Vaisnava TnSce ^ 

Ss^ys e^i^eiiced by the two 

Ga? ’ ^^^^^^^^®' 0 -Vifl.vapati’, and ‘Baiiler 

wo/ks we philosophical 

Upanishadic influence. Prom these woH's ‘ Brah 

‘Upanisnad Brahma’, we get an 

these books recur again and again in later 
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works and even their interpretations are very 
often the same. Perhaps the fact that he spent 
these years in the company of his father at San- 
tiniketan exj^lains this si^ell of Upanisaclic in- 
fluence. A short 24-page tract on ‘Brahmopanisad’ 
also belongs to this period. 

V nothing to hold our atten- 

tion,'* till we come to ‘Panchabhut’ published in 
3896. This book, Avhich is in the form of a half- 
serious, half-jocular conversation between ‘ele- 
ments’, is the earliest of Tagore’s works from 
which passages might safely be quoted as illus- 
trating his ])hilosophy. In this conversation the 
‘elements’ have their distinct roles. Air repre- 
sents Idealism, Earth a kind of ojjportunism. 
Water self-sacrifice, and so on. The poet himself 
plays the i)art of a Greek Chorus, a sort of ideal 
mediator between the elements.® Here we have 
an examph' of that healthy scepticism abotit all 
extreme and one-sided doctrines which, as we 
shall see later, constitutes one of the chief fea- 
tures of Tagore’s philosoijhy. In this book he 
appears for the first time as a thinker with his 
own views about vital problems and determined 
to reconcile conflicting aspects of truth. Some 
of the more important sections of ‘Panchbhut’ 
are:— ‘Manushya’, ‘Mana’, ‘Akhandata’, ‘Kav- 
yer Tatparya’ and ‘Saunderyer Sambhandha’. 
the last two being particularly significant for his 
aesthetics. 

The period from 1901 to 1909 is one of poli- 
tical, educational and literary prose with which 
we are not directly concerned here. The 2 Joet’s 
educational philosophy can be obtained from 
‘Siksha’ and his political philosophj^ if we can 
speak of such a thing, from various essays gro- 
uped in “Atmasakti”, “Swadesh” “Vichitrapra- 
bandha”, “Samaj”, and “Raja Praja”. The 
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four books of literary criticism, namely, '‘Sa- 
hitya”, “Pracbin Sahitya”, “Loka Sahitya”, 
and “Adliunik Sahitya” were all written in 1907. 
Some of them are of enduring significance cspe- 
ciallj' “Praehiu Sahity-a” where Tagore has 
given us his theory of drama and his criticism 
of poetry. To this period also belongs the essay 
‘Paul’ which indicates Rabindranath's affi- 
nity with the Sahajiyas and their “‘Philosophy 
of the Body” and is of therefore some philoso- 
phic interest. 

The year 1909 is perhaps the greatest land- 
mark in the philosophic development of Rabindra- 
nath. In this year were published “Dliarma’’ 
and the first eight parts of “Santiniketan” ; and 
these books constitute the basis for Tagore- 
criticism so far as his philosophy (especially 
Ethics) is concerned. Many of the ‘later essai s 
in “Sadhana” “Creative Unity” and “Person- 
ality” are only adaptations from passages origi- 
nally printed in “Dharma” and “Santiniketan”. 
Since these books have been extensively quoted 
in subsequent chapters any discussion of them is 
out ot 2)lace here. Some im^iortant jioints must, 

however, be mentioned. Although both Dharma 

and ‘Santiniketan’ were pulilished in 1909, there 
IS a distinct difference of outlook between the 
two.fi In the former the influence of the Upani- 
sads IS predominant while in the latter the 
attitude is modified by Vaisanava influence. 
Both books contain numerous citations from the 
Ujianisads and therefore at first sight, both 
seem to reflect Upanisadic influence. But closer 
analysis reveals that in the latter book, the 
interjiretation is made from the standjioint of 
love’, while in “Dharma” Rabindranath follows 

the orthodox line of interxiretation. A remark- 
able instance of this diversity is the interpreta- 
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tiou oi:' Maiti-ej-i s words : “Yenaham namrta- 
Syam kimaham tena kuryam”. 

“Dharma” was published only one or two 
months bef ore the first part of “sLntiniketan^’ 
and even in the first part the shifting of the 
emphasis is already seen. This change in so 
short a time is remarkable, and an investigation 

into the poet’s life and environment mi^t re- 
veal an interestmg subjective crisis throwing 
some light on this matter. Such an investiga? 
tioii, however, is beyond our scope. 

In the following two years, five more parts 

ol ^antiiiiketan” were puFilished. 1912 is an- 
other impor^nt year. Apart from the religious 
writings,^ “Dharma Shiksha” and ‘tDharmer 
Adhikar , Tagore gave to the world in this 
year his most important autobiographical work 
Jibansmriti’ . A volume of letters “Chhinna- 
patra” was also published. These ’books are 
indisiDcnsable for an appreciation of Tasore’s 
thought ; esjiecially the former in which he 
gives las own authentic reading of some of his 
poems, thus saving us from the dangers of guess- 

, Tag;ore delivered a number of 

lectures at Harvard University, and these were 
collected under the title of “Sadhana”, or the 
realizatimi of life. This is the chief philosophic 

Tagore in English and deals with sSf 
God, Man’s relationship with Nature, the prob- 

I?! Love, and the philosophy of action. 

Although many of the ideas from ‘Santinike- 
tan are repeated in “Sadhana” the latter serves 
as a surer guide to his philosophy ; iu the first 
place because maturer thought and careful j*evi- 

?he?e because 

these lectures were delivered before western 

audiences and have therefore naturally a more 
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modernized accent without yet iosiue- any of 
their spirituality. 

In 1916 the last three j arts of “Santinike- 

tan” were published. Tliese bear distinct traces 

of the gloom of war and our adinirat ion for 

Tagore as a philosojiher increases when we 

find that in spite of this gloom his faith in 

humanity remained unshaken. If ever Tagore 

was in danger of sinking into pessimism it was 

now ; but he got over this pljase and the last part 

of “Santiniketan” ends on a note of ennobling 
optimism. 


This year, 1916, also saw the publication of 
two volumes of essays, “Sanchaya”, and “Pari- 
chaya. Of these ^Roop O iVroop ’ from the former 

and Chhabir Amga’ from the lattei' are purely 
philosophical in import. 

“Personality” was published in 1917. In this 
collection of essays we find the underlying idea 

of the “personal element” in Reality, and also 

m art and ethics, which Tagore later developed 
m many o± Ins poems and plavs. Of sneeial 

\ AT TiT /I "P I > v»(n i-i 1 * 4- 5 9 ^ ^ I i I ~i i-vi is art”^^^“The 

World of Personality”, and “the Second Birth” 
Other prose Avritings in Bengali after 1917 deal 
mostly vuth his political and educational philo- 
sophy. In 1930 the “Letters of Bhanusingh” 
show a recurrence of Vaisnavism, and another 
essay on Rammohan was published in 1936. 

“Creative Unity” was ])ublished in 1922. In 
this^ book Tagore has re-emphasized some of his 
aesthetic views and has extended his concept of 
creativity from the luinian imagination to Reali- 
ty as a \yhole. Tliis coiice]it is more mnrkedlA- 
present in tliis iiook tlian in earlier philosoiibic 
writings. Tagore's favourite theme of “reconcil- 
ing” the Infinite with the finile— reconciling 
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iu fact, all that is ‘apparently exclusive ’—finds 
expression here. In “Creative Unity” he again 
pleads for a synthesis of Eastern and Western 
thoiight and renews his Avarning about the danger 
o± dogmatizing in philosophy. 


We next (-ome to ‘‘Religion of Man”.^ In 
this book Tagore seems to have summed im his 
entile ])hilosophy. Tlie L iianisads are here, and 
the \ aisnava poets; S|)encer’s evolutionism 
biological doctrines, niysticisiii, history of reli- 
gions, the psychology of aesthetics, all are 
touched upon. Above all, Tagore gives us here 
his own ‘world-view’ and relates his views about 
jjersonality with his theory of the Absolute. An 
elevated liunaanisiii whicb docs not exclude the 
divine, a rational system which leaves amiile 
room for the fortuitous and the unpredictable, 
such is the all-embracing nature of the ])hiloso- 
phy of ‘‘The Religion of Man”. 


The last imjiortant philoso2)hic work of 
Tagore is a collection of lectures delivered at 
the Andhra University and published under the 
title “Man”. Here, he elaborates his humanism 
and develops a theory of the su2)er-i)erson. He 
also gives an original inter2)retation of the 
U2anisadic dictum “I am He”.® 

We now come to a brief review of the 2Joems 
of Tagore in so far as they reflect his j^hilosophy 
and indicate the general trend of his thought as 
it took shajie from time to time. Being iirimari- 
ly a poet, his deejjest thoughts found cx2)ression 
in poetrj^ Moreover, we find in Tagore the 
habit of re])eating the same idea in different 
literary media. The ])oet sees something strik- 
ing in Nature, or history, or human conduct and 
writes a poem about it. Then peilia2)S he takes 
the main idea and weaves around it a short 
essay. After some years he writes a story, a 
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play, or even a novel starting with the same 
theme. No student of philosophy therefore can 
afford to confine his attention to his prose writ- 
ings ignoring his poems. It is true that Tagore 
has probably written more serious prose than 
any other poet of his statui’c. Nevertheless to 
confine ourselves to it would be like writing a 

philosophy of Wordsworth without a single re- 
ference to the “Prelude”. 


Leaving out his youthful creations® we find 
the poet starting as a young i)oet ought to start 
in the correct Shelleyan fashion, namely, with 
Melancholy. In Sandhya-Sangeet therefore the 
main themes are transiencj- of things earthly 
and meaninglessness of life. But the spell is 
soon broken ; and in “Prabhat Sangeet” we not 
S^t glimijcs of liberation from sori’ow” 
but a wonderful description of tlie poet’s feeling 
of solidarity with his environment in the noem 
Awakening of the waterfall’ (Nirj barer Swapna- 
bhanga ). It has been said by no less a critic 
than Ajit Chakravarty that in this volume we 
set the germs of all later poetic ideas, Even 

P«em ‘Nirjharer 
significant and embodies 
i'^^fj^tiortant ideas, namely, that it is in com- 
in inion with Nature that the mystery of Reality 

c n e athomed ; that such communion does 
not imply solitary meditation but a healthy, 
living contact with tlie world : 

My heart has opened out to-day^ 

oomes close and whispers to me”.^^ 

ou? experience must change 

oul outlook on life entirely: ” 

Sahasa aji e jagater miikh 
Niilan karia dekhimi keno? 

The ^ems of “Blumiisingher Padavali” in- 
dicate Tagore s preoccupation with Vaisna- 
7 
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vism, but contain no original philosophy and are 
admittedly imitative. In “Kari O Komal” the 
faith in man^s unity with world^ which we noticed 
in “Prabhat Sangeet, ” is deejier and the ascetic 
ideal is entirely rejected. The lines which sup- 
ply the key to this book are: — 

“I d'o not want to die in this beautiful 
w'orld” In the midst of mankind I long to 
stay on. 12 There is also in “Kari-O-Komal” a 
deepening belief in dove ’ as the reconciler of all 
opposites, a belief which comes out even more 
clearly in “Manasi,” the predominantly imagina- 
tive atmosphere of which, however, prevents the 
concept from attaining clarity. 


In “Sonar Tari”, as many critics have point- 
ed out, we have the first glimpses of the ‘Jiban- 
debata’ idea in the poetry of Tagore, an idea 
which, in one form or another, recurs in this 
poetry from now onwards. The very first poem 
in this volume has been a subject of controversy. 
Various interpretations have been given some 
of thein highly'- mystical. The poet himself 
seemed inclined to explain it in ethical terms. 
“The true immortality is that of deeds, not of 
an abstract self. The Golden Barge has no room 
for individuals but only for their actions. 


“Chitra” shows Tagore’s spirituality taking 
a definite turn in the direction of the esoteric. 
Even the worship of Beauty, which has made 
the poem Urvasi so famous, is on the level of the 
jjure abstract. 1 ® In ‘Antaryami’ and Mivande- 
vata’ we get a more vivid insight into Tagore’s 
conception of the Deity at this stage. 

In “Kalpana” we find that the new century 
has brought into the poet’s mind a sense of 
duality (‘dvaitanubhuti’) which manifests itself 
through a conflict of the human and the divine 
the individual and the social, the rational and 
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the intuitional; and a resolution of these con- 
flicts appears henceforth to be the main 
endeavour of his philosophy. 

“Naivedya”, published one year later, marks 
one of the periodic returns to ancient Indian 
Philosophy. The Ui)anisads dominafe this 
volume, which contains not a little moralizing. 
“Kheya” as the ver^^ title indicates, signifies a 
‘crossing over’ of the poet’s mind to a new level 
of thought. The dual experience — of the world 
and of God — is still there ; but each is now on 
a higher plane. The initiation has already 
taken place into a jDersonal method of api:)roach- 
ing Reality which characterizes the poems of 
“Gitanjali”. This famous book is more religious 
than philosojDhical ; but so are, to a degree, many 
of those mentioned above. The duality we refer- 
red to above here takes the form of a dual 
relationship of subservience and comradeship 
between man and God. The mood and the 
atmosphere of “Gitanjali” are carried over into 
“Gitimalya” and “Gitali”, 

A departure is visible in “Utsarga” where 
the conflict recedes into the background and the 
harmony emerges. The key poem in this volume 
is poem No. 17, where Tagore explicitly pro- 
claims his faith in the unity of all opjDOsites. 

We shall discuss this xJoem in detail in a later 
chapter. 

The next philosophic milestone in the develop- 
ment of Tagore as a poet is reached when we 
consider “Balaka” which is undoubtedly one of 
the highest peaks of his jjoetry. It has been 
said that the author of ‘Balaka’ is a pure lyri- 
cist, and t^at no philosophic meanings shoxild be 
read into it. But this is not true, for ‘Balaka’ 
simply bubbles over with philosophic ideas, and 
what is more important, there seem to be defi- 
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mte lines along which these ideas are develoned 

oltr. Je“cy a^nTo? tlrprobleS 

Bavourrf Nature 

no°'H “"“‘‘f'' impotaoity of tile meM 'poet 

in “BMaTaL"" t’ir*®”''*"®' Pl'ilosopher 
Natuie acquires a deeper hue and the emnhT<?i-? 

S,S llJiri"-x1r;"Tp°d 

woi^de^ thatVlT*^ emotion, there is small 

tive, even autobiographical in^pl!Lsh^ mm: 

eTpenSS^ili'^er 

mooi yielX^roni'J’n which Ta^irfspUf as” a 

humanist, as one who sees il huXn life the 
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Iiighest significance of the universe. This is the 

mood of “Punascha” “Patra-put” and “Sesh 

Saptak especially the last-mentioned, in which 

Man is described as the ‘ever-lasting speech of 

the world-worker’ (‘Visliwakarmer nitva-kaler 
sei bani, ami acchi’y 

Tagore continued to write serious ijoetry even 
in his very last years, but for Philosophy the 

poems is very unequal. In 

Akash-1 radip he speaks primarily as an 
aitpt, while yin Xavajatak ” we find a deepened 
social consciousness, and a reassertion of his 

personality in more concrete 

aine , all published in tlie last year of his life 
talit’r problem of Innnor- 

It now only remains to notice some of Tagore’s 
plays We shall omit from our brief review not 
merely the comedies but also most of the lyrical 

and musical plays or ‘dance-drama’ and^even 

those plays m which the interest is 

social or sociological. We shall conflnTou? 

attention only to those in which some philoso 
phic Idea IS the centre of interest. ^ 

tisodh’’ The^-^^ “Prakritir Pra- 

Ta^ore’s nb ilL pl^y for 
ow§ words from his 

upon as an introduction to the wh“le of my fn 

arni7writi„gf£y>’;^^:f”‘>if™Mec& 

the. Infinite ^wife 

fn Ta“go7e "‘tfoS for‘’it‘'’° 

‘Ct i ‘7 r“f s ^h^'hVrr-t 

Su“r*b/ctt'tTngX"rl^f“tt‘\'“^™ 

all bondsof desire. Bnt a mtL'“g‘fri'TriSgs 
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Lim back from bis solitary musings intothe 
joyous world of human affection. On coming 
back, the Sannyasi realized that the great is 
to be found in the small, the Infinite within the 
bounds of Form, and the eternal freedom of 
the soul in love.^® 

“Visarjan” or ‘The Sacrifice’ has for its 
main theme the dispute between divine and 
human law, between spiritual and secular power. 
This drama, again, deals with the moral founda- 
tions of human actions. Its conclusion is pro- 
foundly elevating inasmuch as the idea conquers 
even though at the cost of a human life.^® 

“Malini”aud “N'atir Puja” are significant 
as indicating the fascination which Buddhism 
always had for Tagore. “Saradotsav” is a 
ceaseless hymu to life. ITei’e we have the first 
glimpse of the Bergsonian ‘Life-force’ in his 
works. The theme ot ‘Saradotsav’ is develop- 
ed more forcefully in “Phalguni”. In the 
formei’ life alone was eulogized, but in the 
latter death too is taken into account. The 
play is a fantasy of the departure of Winter 
and of the arrival of Spring as a symbol of 
the eternal cycle of life on earth. The depart- 
ing leaves of Winter proclaim that destruction 
is only the harbinger of new forms of lif^ 
The idea of “Phalguni” is thfe same as that of 
most of the poems of ‘Balaka’. The advent of 
the new when the old recedes into the back- 
ground is with Tagore, as with Shelly, a fa- 
vourite theme. The motif of ‘Phalguni’ is the 
necessity of struggle to keep the life-stream 
moving. To know Life properly one must 
know it in the context- of death.®® 

In 1910 Tagore had written “Raja” one of 
his greatest plays. This is also, probably, the 
only play in which the philosophic idea domx- 
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nates throughout and the characters are increly 
symbolical. Even the lyrical element, so in- 
separable from Tagore’s art, is definitely sub- 
dued here, and everything centres upon the 
mystery of the Great King who symbolizes 
Ultimate Truth, or Reality, or God. Trying 
to see the King externally, (that is, as an 
‘object’), Queen Sudarsana is baffled. But 
her chamber-maid, simple and unsophisticated, 
has understood that the Queen can truly ‘see ’ 
the King only through her innermost love. The 
King is ugly in external form, but he is all 
Beauty when seen by the Queen within heart: 
(the Great Truth is within us, to see it without 
us is to distort it). 

In order to heighten the effect of this idea 
Tagore works out a contrast between the Real 
King and a x)uppet King, Subarna, who tries 
to dazzle the Queen l)y his splendour and ijomp. 
For a moment the Queen faltlers, and allows 
herself to be deceived ; she even gives the 
pupjiet King her wreath. But she soon corrects 
her mistakes and at last sees the Real King 
“by the light of her self”, so that the gate of 
the dark chamber is thrown o])en. There have 
been many int’er])retations of this play but, if 
it has to convey any Philosoi)hy, there is little 
doubt that the Queen stands* for the human 
Self and the King for Absolute Realit}-. The 
suffering which the Queen has to undergo is 
really the suffering which is inevitable for a 
knowledge of the Ultimate. Have not the 
Upanisads told us that the Path of self-realiza- 
tion is beset with difficulties — ‘durgam pathastat 
kavayo vadanti ’ ! 

In “Dakghar”, “Muktadhara”, and “Rakta- 
karabi” Rabindranath tackles the problem of 
personality. In the first, this idea is in a 
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germinal state. (“Amal personifies man’s long- 
ing for free and natural development. This 
longing is fettered bj- external trivialities”.^^ 
But, as his biograxiher points out, “Dakghar” 
reflects Rabindranath’s own experience of bond- 
age as a child, more than a nything else.^^ In 
‘Muktadhara’ he consciously attacks the dangers 
of mechanism which modern civilization brings 
in its wake and in ‘Raktakarabi’ he protests, on 
behalf of Human Personality, against such a 
mechanization. 
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Chapter III 

ON ULTIMATE REALITY 

Y e have seen in the last two cha^Dters the 
various influences that have left their imprints 
on the vast mass of serious literature produced 
by Tagore. Our aim so far has not been to dis- 
cuss in detail his own views about the funda- 
mental 2n’oblems of PhilosoiJln’, but rather to 
study the genesis of his ideas, and to bring out 
his “philosojihic 25ersonality ” in clearer relief 
than has been done by critics who have approach- 
ed his work from a purely literary standijoint. 

It was also noticed in passii^’ that there is 
a good deal of controversy regarding the extent 
to which a 2^1>iloso2)hic treatment of Tagore ’s 
work is permissible at all. Before attempting 
an exposition of his 2 )l*ilosophy, a* few words on 
this subject are called for. 

Tagore was of course primarily a i^oet and 
an artist. But it is sometimes held that he was 
only an artist, and that we cannot 2 ^ossibly find 
any philosophy in his writings iinless we distort 
them. Dr. NiJiar Ranjan Ray, for instance, 
maintains that Tagore’s ideas about Religion, 
Philosophy, Educational Theory, and even about 
social and jjolifical organization, can only be 
treated as offshoots of his aesthetic experience. 
“Apart from all these, beyond all these, at the 
root of all these, we find Rabindranath the 

poet”.^ I)r. Nihar Ranjan does not deny that 

the poet “has caught glim 2 oses of many great and 
vital truths”, but he has done so, the author 
continues, “not by following any definite trends 
of thouglit, not by weaving the web of theory. 
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not by traversing the difficult road of knowledge 
but by simple experience ”.2 While contaiiiiug 
an element of truth, this characterization of 
Tagore’s thought cannot be accepted in its entire- 
ty. Tagore might not have ‘woven a web theory’, 
but no serious writer can completely eschew 
theoretical problems; nor can we say with justi- 
fication that he “avoided the difficult road of 
knowledge”. Dr. Nihar Ranjan adds that 
iagore s urge is the ‘urge of expression, not of 
purposive thought”. It is difficult to accept, 
however, that in “Sadiiana” and “Religion of 
Man”, there is no evidence of purposive tliought. 

Another critic who was sceptical about the 
philosophic value of Tagore's works was Edward 
Thompson, who went to the extent of accusing 
Tagore of intellectual weakness and vacillation. 
“There goes a certain mental laziness about him... 
We often feel that there is slackness somewhere 
probably at the very springs of thought and 
conception... He has been embroidering the mar- 
gins of truth”. What Thompson mistook for 
vacillation is really breadth of vision and toler- 
ance of outlook. 

On the other hand, some writers, in their 
zealous attempts to read philosophy into Tagore’s 
works, have gone to extremes which cannot be 
justified. Some typical examples might be found 
in Charucha7idra Banerji’s “Rabi Rasmi”. While 
discussing, for instance, one of the poems in 
Sonar Tari”,^ this writer says : “In this 
poem we find a mixture of the platonic doctrine 
of Reminiscences, the Neo-Platonic theory of a 
boulin inanimate objects, and Schelling’s doc- 
trine of Identity”.^ The poem in question is 
really a description of the sea as seen from the 

beach at Puri. Such examples are scattered 
throughout the book. 
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Even so keen a critic as Ajit Chahravarty has 
often slipped into remarks about Tagore ’s affinity 
with the Evolutionists which cannot but be regard- 
ed as far-fetched attempts at comparson. The 
author, whose “Kavya Parikrama” is rightly re- 
garded as a landmark in Tagore-criticism, begins 
in a restrained manner. He seems to recognize 
the limits of a purely theoretical interpretation 
of the poet. His defence of such an interpreta- 
tion is also admirable. “Poetry is not just ex- 
pression”, he tells us, “but the expression of 
truth”,® and consequently it is not merely per- 
missible but even necessary to treat a great poet 
like Tagore as something of a philosopher as 
well, for his poems are more than the effusions 
of a lyricist. Nevertheless, we cannot accept the 
comparson made by Ajit Chakra varti between 
Rabindranath’s ‘Jibandebata theory’ and the 
evolutionary theories of Darwin, Samuel Butler 
and Pechner. One cannot, except in a rather 
arbitrary manner, relate Tagore’s views with the 
latest researches in Embryology, as Ajit Chakra- 
varty has done. And when the author tells us 
that there is not merely similarity but “complete 
agreement”® between Rabindranath on the one 
hand, and Darwin and his disciples on the other, 
we cannot but consider his ijrocedure as being 
unfair to the poet. 

On this point, some reference is necessary to 
the view of Dr. Radhakrishnan, Dr. S. N. Das- 
Gupta, and Dr. S. K. Maitra, all of whom are 
agreed in treating Tagore as a philosopher with- 
out doing violence to the essentially poetic quality 
of his thought. Radhakrishnan admits that “we 
cannot find any systematic exposition of Rabin- 
dranath’s philosophy in any of his writings 
Even “Sadhana”, he says, is a book of medita- 
tions and sermons rather than a philosophical 
treatise.” It is a sigh of the soul rather than a 
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reasoned account of metaphysics, an atmosphere 
rather than a system of jihilosoph}^”. But, Radha- 
krishnan continues, “we feel that the atmosphere 
is charged with a particular vision of Reality”.® 

Dr. Das-Griipta, unlike Radhakrishnan, (whose 
book was imblishcd as early as 1919) had the 
advantage of consulting some of the later writ- 
ings of Tagore, on the basis of which lie has 
given us some truly philosophic interpretations. 
He has, (to use his^ own words), “tried to bring 
out, from the different poems of ‘Balaka’ arrang- 
ed in philosophical order, the inner religious 
consciousness of Rabindranath”.® He has right- 
ly pointed out that “although Rabindranath is 
no metapliysician, his poetry has gained in flesh 
and blood on account of his ])hilosophic expe- 
rience. Anyone who has read the works of Prin- 
gle Pattison, Bosancpiet and Bergson will find 
striking similarities between many of the ideas 
of Rabindranath and those of the above-mention- 
ed authors”.^® 

Dr. S. K. Maitra, too, like Radhakrishnan 
and Dr. Das-Gupta, is of the opinion that there 
is in Tagore’s works a good deal that is of 
genuinely philosophic interest. No defence, he 
says, is required for writing about the Philosophy 
of Tagore, because the tradition of Indian 
culture is such that there is no incongruity in 
talking of a poet’s philosophy. “We never 
thought that there was any anomaly in a poet 
being a philosopher or a philosopher being a 
poet. . . .Rather, we should hesitate to call any- 
one a poet if he had no Philosophy. The word 
‘kavi’ has much deeper significance than the 
English word ‘poet’. A kavi is a poet, philoso- 
pher and prophet rolled into one. Tagore was 
a kavi, and therefore it is most befitting that 
we should speak of his Philosophy. Dr. 
Maitra also points out that Rabindranath had 
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a world-perception, a ‘Weltanschauuno-’ ‘^Our 

Sn" Darliana ” 

Jo that W liad a Dai-shana, 

SO rnat it does not matter very much whether or 

technical sense. 

i^oi the reallj. essential part of Philosonhv is 
not its logical superstructure, but its inner core 

reatr^ structol 

Tims we see that the poetic aud the philoso- 

they complete each other. “There is a philosS 
p ier and a poet in Rabindranath. The one clears 
tjie path and the other treads it.^^ His philoso- 
ph3- itself Avas for him a ‘rasavastu’ a thing 

Pfl wTrf'Tr a theory to be propound- 

ed In philosophy, ’ says Bamananda Chatterji, 
‘Tagore is no system-builder. He is of our 
ancient religio-philosophical teachers, whose reli- 

oie''whole.’’i“ components of 

u- pertinent to ask what view Tagore 

himself takes of the matter. It is true that on 
a number of occasions lie has disclaimed philoso- 
phic originality.! « In one of his most important 
addresses he says : “I have no right to speak 

as a metaphysician. Regarding the controversv 

between Monism and Dualism, I can only keep 

Silent. From immediate experience alone can 

I say that within me is expressed the iov of 
my inner Divinity.”!'^ ^ 

It is evident, however, that Tagore did not 
always keep silent about Monism and Dualism : 
and that he had very considered opinions about 
these fundamental problems of philosophy. On 
one occasion he declared: “I know that poetry 
AS not my sole religion ; there is something 
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beyond it.” Tagore often felt that there was 
some fundamental philosophic truth which ached 
for expression through his poems, and of which 
he was himself unaware. As early as 1886 he 
had written in one of his poems : “I feel as 
though there is some ultimate truth in my mind 
which sums up all that I feel. It is this truth 
that my imagination pursues, though in vain”;i8 

AVe certainly find in has work therefore the 
‘raw material’ of Philosophy. The finished 
product in the shajie of a clear-cut theory is 

given his readers many 
broad hints and suggestions on the basis of which 
a theistic philosophy can be worked out. But 
before we (lo so we must accept that we are 
dealing with a ])hilosophy of a special type and 
hence our method of approach must not be as 
though we were examining the views of a Russell 
or a AVhitehead. Not being a philosopher like 
them, Tagore had his peculiar ways of philoso- 
phic expression which must not be lost sightof. 
The subtle nuances which are inevitable in the 
thought of an artist-philosopher extort from the 
student adequate consideration for the special 
features of his iihilosophy. These latter may 
be summed up as (a ) emphasis on personal 
experience and (b) a desire to reconcile all 
extremes and to harmonize all contradictions. 

(a) As for the first, Tagore, who shirked 
from overmuch ‘objectivity’, is naturally seen to 
nave followed the dictates of ])ersonal experi- 
ence as a means of attaining truth. To say this 
IS not to imply that he asserted certain doctrines 
adclucmg in their support no other proof than 

rinf- experienced their truth, 

ihis would be downright solipsism. By his 

stress on experience, lie only sought to warn his 

readers against an abstract and wholly' imiier- 

sonal method of looking at fundamental pro- 
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blems, a method which ignores the emotional 
side of human nature altogether, and caters only 
to its cognitive needs. 


The second feature mentioned above in a 
manner follows from the first. Experience is the 
greatest synthesizer, while discursive reasoning 
is predominantly analytical. The most striking 
characteristic of Tagore ’s iDhilosophical writings 
is the fact that they are conspicuously^ free from 
one-sided theorizing. We have seen in the pre- 
ceding chapters how diverse and many-sided 
were the impressions which Tagore had assimi- 
lated. It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
he appears in almost every sphere of thought as 
the peacemaker between contending ‘schools’, 
rather than as the champion of one school 
against another. Creation, he says, consists in 
the harmony of contrary forces,^® and truth 
lies primarily in relatedness. 

This mediating quality of his philosophy is all- 
imiiortant inasmuch as it supplies us with the 
key to his real oiiinions in every dejiartment of 
knowledge. To ignore this is to miss the histori- 
cal significance of his philosophic achievements 
and to relapse into one-sided, and therefore 
arbitrary, ‘interpretations’ of his writings. 


Thus, in his views about God and the relation 
of God to Man and Nature we find that he tried 
to reconcile the extremes of Transcendence and 
Immanence ; of Humanism (which exalts man 
too much) and ‘Prapatti’ (which proclaims 
man’s insignificance) ; of one-sided naturalism 
which makes of man a mere product of Nature 
and extreme spiritualism which cuts man off 
from nature altogether. 

In Ethics too the same under-current is visi- 
ble. Tagore condemns Hedonism without losing 
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his faith in the joy of life ; he reconciles one- 

Sided tendencies of individualism and universa- 

lism in social life ; he shows how Freedom and 

I^terminism both hold their sway in human 

affairs; he condemns both Asceticism, and the 

egoistic ideal; he upholds an activistic ethics 

without worshijDping the ^‘mechanical whirlpool 

of activity which is sometimes wrongly confused 
with progress.” 


In Aesthetics, his guiding principle is the 
same. External harmony, which he calls pro- 
portion or ‘Pramana’, and internal harmony — 
grace or ‘Lavanya^ — are the two criteria of great 
art. With the aid of these two princijiles Ra- 
bindranath tries to synthesize the human and the 
amne elements in Art and, prevents Art from 
tailing into a worship either of pure Expression 
or of pure Emotion. He establishes peace bet- 
ween Romanticism and Realism, and indicates 
the proper limits of Beauty and Ugliness. 


Thus the entire philosophic attitude of Ra- 

summed up as one gigantic 
erCort to soften the edges of intellectual j)recon- 
ceptions, to smooth out the sectarian limits of 
thought, and to preserve the elements of truth 
and value in each theory while accepting none 
in its entirety. In his poems this quest after 
the ‘golden mean’ is fondly conveyed. Again 

and again we come across such lines as the fol- 
lowing (from “Purabi”). 


“In my heart is a stream of Darkness 
But a stream of Light is in my eyes. 
My Song rises up to the Heavens, 

But my Dance is on this mortal Earth. 


On my left, and on my right, 
9 
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Are the two streams of Joy and Sorrow. 

In the ocean of Rest 

The wave of Movement doth merge. 

Even in poetry, as the above lines show, Tagore 
preached restraint and was not carried away by 
the luxury of feeling. One of his early poems 
bears quotation in full because through it he 
seems to have deliberately given us his credo: 

...” Tune wishes to hold on to Metre, 

And Metre strives to break out into 

Tune ; 

Peeling wants to embody itself in Form, 

And Form, likewise, abandons itself 

to Peeling. 

The Infinite craves for the Finite’s inti- 
mate companionship. 

But the Finite ever desires to be lost 

in the Infinite. 


“In Creation and Dissolution, I know 

not through what contrivance. 

There is eternal going and coming be- 
tween Form and Feeling, 

Bondage is in search of its own Freedom, 

And Freedom begs for a dwelling- 

place within Bondage. 

PROOFS FOR god’s EXISTENCE 


In the present Chapter we shall discuss 
Tagore’s view of God. For an exposition of 
Tagore’s metaphysical views, a certain amount 
of isolating and sorting out is inevitable. It 
must be remembered, however, that the poet 
himself never attempted to classify his doctrines. 
“I have'never looked at God, Man and Nature as 
problems which can be considered in isolation 
from each other. I could never conceive of their 
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occupying watertight compartments. His 
philosophy presents an integral picture of God, 
Man and Nature. “My mind”, he says, “is used 
to look at reality as an integral whole, it being 
understood, of course, that. I am referring to 
the wholeness of spirit, and not to material 
Unity. He does not ‘argue downwards’ from 
God to Self nor upwards from Self to God. 
For a philosophic intei'pretation of his writings, 
however, we shall have to consider his views 
liiecemeal to a degree. 

In the philosophy of Tagore, God is regarded 
as a postulate, an axiomatic reality. He does 
not, therefore, advance any of the traditional 
“proofs” for God’s existence. Theism in its 
higher forms always regards experience to be 
above proof so far as God is concerned, and 
Tagore too seems to have held that there was 
little scope for logical demonstration in this 
sphere. We must ‘feel God’ as we feel light, 
as he put it.^® 

Nevertheless, the idea of God can be made 
more concrete if we point to some of the consi- 
derations which make his existence undeniable. 
As a recent writer says, “The three old-fashioned 
theistic proofs (Ontological, Cosmological and 
Teleological) have their use, but it is not that of 
a logical proof of Divine existence. They are 
all attempts, each in its own way, to fill in with 
content the conception of God whose existence 
is already presupposed.”^® 

Rabindranath also, while regarding God as a 
‘primary datum of our Nature’, does try to fill 
in this idea with content. He points to the 
ceaseless activity going on in the Universe which 
cannot be understood in the absence of an In- 
finite. In ‘^Dharma' he writes, “When I try to 
get a larger vision of this world with all its cons- 
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unwearied, 

peaceful and beautiful. Through so much of 

■ ®“^eavour, through the cycle of 
iff ^ sorrow, it does not seem 

"'i is it possible for peace 

and beauty to reside in the midst of such diver- 
sity and striving ? Why is it that all this is not 
just noise, but there is music in it ? The onlv 
possible answer is : ‘There He stands, silent like 

T/1 G6 • ^ 


Dr. Radhakrishnan has pointed out that 
J-agore in one of his plays unconsciously makes 
use of the old “argument from design” to prove 
the existence of God. The complexity and pur- 

cosmic order suggests a Regulator. 
In The King of the Dark Chamber” one of the 
characters asks : “How can you explain all this 
order and regularity if there is no God?” and 
in Personality’ Rabindranath says, “World 
mo\ements are not then blind movements, thev 
are related to the will of God.’’^® 


TVT- speaks of the necessity of a World 

Mind to account for the fact of Knowledge. 

During his conversation with Einstein the latter 
a^ted, ‘Does the table exist in some one’s mind 
when there is no one in the room I’agore 
gave the Berkelean answer, “Yes, it does. The 
table at such a moment exists in the Universal 
Mind, though it is non-existent for any indivi- 
dual Mind.”^® And in one of his lectures he 
made the point that there must be a Universal 
Mind to apprehend all objects, since every ob- 
ject demands a subject and no human mind can 
possibly act as the subject of all the objects.®® 

It is from the facts of human life, however, 
that Tagore argues most effectively for the exist- 
ence of the Infinite, the best proof for which, 
he says, consists in the insufficiency of the finite 
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self and the phenomenal world. “The mere finite 
is like a dead well obtruding the beyond. The 
knowledge of the mere finite only accumulates 
but does not illuminate. It is like a lamp with- 
out its light, a violin without its music.3i just 

as a book ‘cannot be known by counting its 

pages’, a survey of all the finites cannot exhaust 
Reality. 

The homogeneity and heterogeneity of life 
can only be explained through God. It is be- 
cause the finite facts, ‘in their dispersedness and 
mutability’ seem unable to stand alone to have 
nothing stable about them, and to be ’‘riddled 
with discord and contradiction’ that the mind 
seeks to pass beyond them to an Infinite Rea- 
lity which it ‘conceives as an abiding and har- 
inonious whole.’ This argument from imperfec- 
tion to perfection has been described by Bosan- 
quet as the essential argument of metaphysics, 
and the same is offered by Tagore, though it 
does not clothe it in metaphysical terms. 

Man’si daily actions, his union with Nature 
and with his fellow-men, his moral consciousness, 
his aesthetic urge, his craving for all-round pro- 
gress, all these point to a principle more than 
human. Man cannot “for ever remain occupied 
in the satisfaction of his own needs” without 
feeling a ‘strange sense of frustration, an un- 
conscious recognition that there is something 
lacking’. To a certain extent man seeks to re- 
medy this incompleteness by communion with 
Nature. But his success is limited. “Our satis- 
taction in Nature, though real, is still incom- 
plete. It is a satisfaction only of our empirical 
ego. But we have our higher Self which finds 
contentment only in the Infinite 2 Moreover 
our solace in Nature itself raises the question 
how came this union about ? ’ In an old letter 
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‘Rabindranath writes, “ I began to ask the 
question : ‘‘Wiio is he that attunes my ears to the 
universal music ? Who has made me conscious 
of the subtle links that bind me with every object 
of Creation ?. ”^^ 

Altruism presupposes man’s faith in God. 
Altruism has its basis in social life and “in this 
large life of social communion man feels the 
mystery of unity. Prom the sense of that unity 
men come to their sense of God. The history 
of Religion shows tis that any degree of social 
consciousness brought in its wake, even in tribal 
life, a “sense of the Infinite”.^® Tagore, like 
Kant, attached great emphasis to this “moral 
argument” for God’s existence. 

It must be emphasised once more, however, 
that Tagore did not attach much importance to 
any ‘proofs for God’. What really matters is 
the nature of God and his relation to us. 

ARGUMENT FOR A PERSONAL GOD 

First, as to the nature of God, Tagore did 
not accept the impersonal Absolute of Samkara- 
Vedanta. His inclinations were distinctly theis- 
tic, and for Theism, whether considered in the 
light of Religion or of philosophy, personality, 
in one sense or another, is indispensable. Tagore 
believed that absolute Monism of the type of 
Samkara-Vedanta does not satisfy the moral, 
religious or aesthetic requirement of mankind. 
Like the Vaishnava theists he accepted a God 
“who is near to us” and who is interested in our 
actions and thoughts. In other wonds he believed 
in the possibility of personal relations between 
God and men. A ‘i^ahman’ who “stares at us 
with frozen eyes, regardless of our selfless 
devotions and silent suffering” is not the God 
with whom religious relation is possible. That is 
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why, Tagore says, “Dualistic jihilosoiiliy in India 
has sought to supplement the idea of an imper- 
sonal Brahman by that of a personal Iswara.”^^ 

The concept of personality is strikingly modern 
and we shall see later how Tagore elaborates the 
the idea of personality in the context of man’s 
ethical and artistic life. In the Upanisads and 
writings of the Vaisnavas the problem of the 
personality of God in the form with which we are 
familiar to-day does not come up for discussion. 
Nevertheless, we get glimpses of personalistie 
description of the absolute in the Upanisads. In 
the Brhdaranyaka Upanisad,®’ Prajaiiati is 
described as a personal God who being ‘tired of 
solitude’ draws forth the world. Tagore has 
quoted many passages from the Upanisads to 
show that they do not exclude the idea of 
a personal God. “It has been said by some that 
the element of personality has altogether been 
ignored in tha Brahma of the Upanisads, and 
thus our own personality, according to them, finds 
no response in the Infinite Truth. But then what 
is the meaning of the exclamation ; ‘Vedahametam 
Purusam mahantam’. I have known him who is 
the Supreme Person 

It is significant that we rarely find the word 
‘Absolute’ in the wi'itings of Tagore. Very often 
he speaks not even of God so much as of the 
‘Supreme Person’, Universal Person or Supreme 
Man. He attributed personality to God, however, 
not in the sense of bringing him down to the 
level of humanity but of proclaiming him to be 
at the root of the highest and best that humanity 
strives for but never attains. If it is accepted 
that personality necessarily implies finitude, 
Tagore would not attribute it to God. He has 
openly ridiculed the idea of a finite God, as put 
forward by modern Italian idealists. But he did 
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not think that personality does really make God 
limited. The contrast between Tagore and Brad- 
ley IS here apparent. The latter says that it is 
m^leading to use the word personality in the 

of^ finftiness all the associations 

call the personality of GTod are intellectually dis^ 

honest They desire one conclusion and in order 

argue for another.... The Deity 
which they want IS of course, finite, a person with 
^oughts and feelings limited and mutable. . 
Once give up your finite and mutable person and 
you have parted with everything which makes per- 

sonality important. ”3 9 Again, “The Absolute is 
not a finite person. Whether iiersonality jn some 
eviscerated remnant of a sense can be applied to 
it IS unimportant”. Here Bradley’s basic assump- 
tion IS that the two concepts of infinity and per- 
sonality are mutually exclusive. But Tagore has 
emphasised that reality can be personal and yet 
above the relational and the conditioned. The 
phrase infinite personality is not only not self- 
contradictory, it is in fact the most suggestive 
description of Reality which is possible. Rabin- 
dranath says : “The relational world is for me 
both individual and universal. My world is mine, 
but it is also yours ... It is not in my own indivi- 
dual personality that Reality is contained, but 
in an Infinite personality”.^® 


The question of personality is linked up with 
that of Individuality. It is sometimes main- 
tained that the two are inseparable. Dr. Merz 
for instance, says that “Personality always 
impresses us as the most powerful instance of 
individual existence.”*! Nevertheless, philo- 
sophers are not at all agreed whether Personal- 
ity is higher than Individuality or vice versa. 
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According to Bosanquet, ‘persons’ fall within 
the Absolute and therefore, the latter, to whom 
Individuality in the full sense is predicable, can- 
not be described as personal.^ ^ Lotze, on the 
contrary, says that personality can properly be 
attributed to God alone and not to “human indi- 
viduals.”^® Tagore does not seem to have gone 
into the logical meanings of the respective terms, 
and seems to contrast Individuality with Univer- 
sality rather than with personality. Here, as 
elsewhere, Tagore is swayed by moral and 
aesthetic considerations ; we find him speaking 
of the “Parama Purusa” but never of the 
I arama Vyakti.” According to Christian 
theology we can accept the notion of jiersonality 
m God but not that of the personality of God. 
This in effect means that personality can be 
included within the nature of the Absolute but 
cannot be predicable of it as a whole. Tagore 
has not given us an analysis of the meaning of 
the word personality. He does not refer to the 
personality of God but speaks generally of a 
personal God’ and the latter phrase, it must be 
confessed, does not tell us whether personality 

is a quality of the Absolute or constitutes its 
inherent nature. 

We can be quite certain, however, that per- 
sonality as conceived by Tagore does not imply 
a limte God. Unlike personal idealists like 
Mowison, Tagore makes it amply clear that God 
IS not a Primus inter pares’, not a ‘first-born 
among many brothren’ to use a Biblical phrase, 
inere is no contradiction between calling God 
person^ and the Supreme Person at the same 

Tagore, is the perfect Person 
beings are personal in an imperfect 
manner. The word personal does not, as Brad- 
ey apprehends, exclude all that is higher than 

10 
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as well as all that is lower to persoiialitv. Brad- 
ley says, “By ‘personal’ we exclude Vhat is 
above as well as what is below personality. The 
super-personal is regarded as impossible ... In 
this sense the Absolute is not (merely) personal. 
It is not personal because it is personal and 
more. It is, in a word, super-personal. To 
this Tagore might well reply that God is per- 
sonal and more than personal. To accept per- 
sonality of God does not compel us to restrict 
the implications of personality to all that we 
experience on the phenomenal level. Perfect 
personality, as Lotze says, ‘is in God only’; and 
personalities are the manifestations of the 
Divine. “Reality,” Rabindranath maintains, 
“can be regarded as Personality acting upon 
personalities through incessant manifesta- 
tions.”^® 

In fact, as we saw above, the idea of a jier- 
sonal God is for Tagore jirimarily a religious 
idea — an idea which derives its strength from the 
necessity which religion labours under of ex- 
plaining the relation between finite persons and 
• God. Such an explanation is found to involve 
the accejitance of God as a personal being. Reli- 
gious enthusiasm demands that reality must give 
us “the touch of personal comjjanionship”. If 
personal relations with God are excluded, the 
latter would be reduced to an abstraction. He 
would, in Tagore’s own words, remain a God of 
metaphysics and would cease to be “our God.”^® 
Religious experience demands a conservation 
of the finites and an acceptance of the Infinite 
as a personal one. The facts of human life 
proclaim to us : “My world is given to a per- 
sonal ‘me’ by a personal being. It is gift of 
soul.”^’ Rabindranath does not regard the 
personal God of religion as a lower ‘mode’ of the 
Absolute of philosophy. For liini God or the 
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Absolute is a philosophical generalisation of the 
highest in human experience. This experience 
itself tells us that “our personal T’ must have 
perfect relationship with the Infinite personal- 
ity.”^® At its highest reaches, human experience 
gathers in itself the conviction that “if the Uni- 
verse is not the manifestation of a Person then 
it is a stupendous deception.”'*'® From the 
point of view of life itself, therefore, the idea 
of the human God of personality is superior to 
that of the impersonal Absolute.®® The relation 
of God to Man is not the mechanical relation of 
Power but the personal relation of Love and 
Joy. There is no meaning in preaching devotion 
to a God to whom nothing can be attributed 
except sheer existence. Tagore cannot accept 
an Absolute who does nothing, desires nothing, 
feels nothing, but simply ‘is’. To demand such 
an impersonal existence is a demand not for 
God but for the Indeterminate. 

Tagore urges from the side of Morality the 
same considerations as he puts forward from the 
view-point of Religion. Personality is an essen- 
tially ethical category. God is a person as 
Royce says, “because he is self-conscious and 
the Self of which he is conscious is a self whose 
eternal perfection is attained through the total- 
ity of our ethically significant temporal striv- 
ings.”®^ Goodness, or moral value, is not an 
‘appearance’ which must be submerged in the 
Absolute. All thought of Good and Evil would 
vanish unless there were at the root of reality 
itself a Being for whom these distinctions are 
eminently real. Our higher ethical life is 
reinforced by “the energy of the immortal 
Purusa within our soul.”®® Tagore affirms the 
personality of God because otherwise we cannot 
explain our pursuit of the Good. To quote 
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Lotze again, “The longing- of the „ 

Beamy thf highest S„od whIK 
Sr L.Srm“of“S ’’5'- " 

Person ai^swers to the^Supreme 

iafiorottheTeioLS’^ 

wit^trSorf. Sa:‘?L’f^ic 

TheftressC^L^'^ie^^^ ^ personal God. 

?omra”rv -ourS^*^ with ratio.alitS'gntt e 

contrary our desire to know reality is the 
than^forln'^S;?^^^! ^ personal God rather 

^nt^no^nt of 7h around us is perhaps the start- 

to the idea of a Supreme Personality. “The 
original source of our knowledge of God” as a 

modern writer says, “is an experience of no’t be- 
mg alone in knowing the world”.®’ The Sunrpmp 
Person is also for Tagore the Supreme Mind, the 

Supreme Consciousness. Referring to one of his 

Nvityal Rabindranath says: 
Here I speak of the Conscious Person (Chinmaya 
Pimusa) who steers the ship of humanity in the 
midst of obstacles and turmoils”.®® 

THE IMPERSONAL ASPECT OF REALITY 

Tagore did not, howeyer, reject altogether the 
i^^pcTSonal aspect of the Absolute. While main- 
taining that Reality is predominantly and essen- 
tially personal, he neyer claimed that the idea of 
personality exhausts its nature. To say that 
Religion has no use for a God who does not 
appear , to say that personal relation between 
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God and the finite minds is a postulate of religion 
is not to maintain that there is in God nothing 
heyond his relations to us, nothing over and above 
what he shares with us. That is why, Tagore un- 
like many of the Vaisnava exponents of theism 
desists from dogmatically rejecting Advaita 
Vedanta. Personality is only an aspect of Reality, 
though it is the most important aspect. As he 
says in ‘Religion of Man’, it will not do to reject 
the impersonal aspect of truth altogether.®® 


QUALITY IN RELATION TO GOD 

Here we must consider for a while the atti- 
tude of Tagore towards the much-debated ques- 
A applicability of Quality to the 

Absolute. The controversy about Saguna and 
Nirgima is a typical feature of Indian Philoso- 

paj) just as the question of personality is a typi- 
cally modern one. 


Tagore does not enter into all the metaphy- 
sical subtleties about Rirguna Brahma which 
we find in the writings of the difterent schools 
of Indian Philosophy. Just as he does not 

an impersonal God, 
similarly Rabindranath says that Nirguna and 

feaguna should be regarded as only aspects of 
vrody the latter, however, being a more satisfac- 
tory aspect for our religious requirements. “In 
metaphysics, ” he says, “there is a mighty dis- 
cussion going on about the question whether 
^od is personal or impersonal, whether he 
has qualities or is qualityless, whether or not 
form can be attributed to him. But in Love, 
Yea and Nay’ are held together. Love has 
l^irguna at one end and Saguna at the other end 

" i ’ ^^®^ussiou about quality remains at 
tne level of speculation only. It is a discussion 
wnich does not touch God himself”.®® 

Nevertheless, the general philosophical out- 
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look of Rabiudraiiatli inclines him naturally 
towards the Vaisnava view of Saguna Brahma. 
In one of his Santiniketan sermons he quite 
clearly says. “Dualistic philosophy in India pro- 
claims a God who has his qualities and forms. 
Man’s deliverance depends upon the fulfilment 
of his knowledge, love and strength. Such a ful- 
filment is 2irecluded by a Nirguna Brahma”.®^ 
In another lecture he says, “The Saguna Brahma 
reflects all good qualities. II e is ‘Sarvendriya- 
guna-bhasam « 2 

If, as we saw above, all that is highest and 
best in our own experience must be jDreserved 
in God, it must be acceiited that all the qualities 
of the Human Self must subsist in Him in a 
more i)erfect form. Consequently, Tagore claims 
that, ‘all human qualities find their suggestion 
in God.’®® It is in this sense that we must in- 
ter jiret the lines of Gita : “Glory, Wealth and 
Power emanate out of my sj^iritual energy”.®* 
Tagore also quotes the Uijanisadic dictum: 
“The qualities of knowledge, 2:)Ower and action 
are natural to God” (Swabhawiki jnana bala 
kriva ca). Action is regarded by Rabindranath 

as "one of the qualities of God. ‘God is of such 
qualities, that He acts’®® and again, “Action 
mu^t be attributed to him, otherwise how could 
he give himself”?.®® In Vaisnava philosophy 
the idea of quality is supplemented by that of 
Energy or Sakti. Instead of saying that God 
has the quality of blissfulness, the yaisnavas 
speak of the Blissful Energy (‘Hladini Sakti’) 
of God. They also refer to the energy of exis- 
tence, the energy of knowledge, and so forth. 

It is interesting to note that Rabindranath also 
sometimes used the word energy instead of 
quality. In one of his lectures he said : “Through 
his many energies, God realises Himself. The 
TJpanisad says: ‘Varnan anekan nihi tartho 
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dadhati’. God gives himself in various forms 
through the various channels of his energies.’'®'^ 

As for the question of Form, it must be point- 
ed out that Tagore carefully distinguished be- 
tween the aesthetic and the religious association 
of the world. The essay entitled “Roop o Aroop” 
is significant in this connection. In this essay' 
the poet argues that the attitude of the jioet who 
ascribes ‘form’ to Reality' is entirely- different 
from the attitude of the worshipper who, unable 
to contemplate on a higher level, seeks for a 
concrete form of the Deity'. For the poet, form 
is a means to inner freedom. For the worship- 
per, on the other hand, form is evidently a 
bond.®® It will be noted that Tagore here speaks 
of the worshijjper, not the devotee, the distinc- 
tion being one between ‘pujak’ and ‘bhawuk’, to 
use his own words. Looking at the question 
from the ]ioint of view of the Philosophy of 
Religion, Rabindranath clearly says that Form 
is necessary only at the lower level of religious 
experience. “The very glory' of form lies in its 
impermanence. It fulfils its purpose by its own 
extinction, like the wick of the lamp, which, to 
be true to itself, must burn itself out”.®® Form 
is thus seen to defy all attempts at hypostatisa- 
tion and its worthwhileness is seen to be directly 
proportionate to its impermanence.’® But this, 
as we mentioned above, is only from the stand- 
point of the Philosophy of Religion. There is 
the other, and, for Tagore, the more significant, 
standpoint — namely, that of aesthetic experi- 
ence. And from this other standpoint Form has 
the hall-mark of Reality. 
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Chapter IV 

ON THE INDIVIDUAL SELF 

To postiila.to a. Fci’soiial God, in tlic way wg 
described in the preceding cha2)ter, is to pre- 
suppose at tlie same time the freeciom of the 
Individual Self. 


Tagore accepts the self as an independent 
lealit^y, and further says that this indeiiendence 
is not merely ‘tolerated’ but is necessary for 
Reality as a whole. ‘I exist, I become, I move 
all these are tremendously imiiortant. I ‘am’ 
and only along with me all else “is”.i The 
human self is an experienced certaintj" whicii is 
not merely “foundational to all knowledge and 
action” but is indispensable for the ordering of 
the Universe itself. In ‘Gitanjali’, accordingly 
we find a description of God and man as two 
separate realities ‘floating at will.’^ The fact 
that the human self derives its richness of con- 
tent from its affinity with the Infinite does not 
imply that its freedom is only apparent, or that 
its ex2)eriences are really the experience of the 
Infinite alone. The Supreme Si^irit, as a modern 
writer says, may know what those experiences 
are, may know them ‘from the inside ’, may even 
have similar experiences himself, but “a finite 
mind’s experience cannot he his experience.”^ 

To accept the reality of the Self but to put down 
its initiative entirely to the Will of God is not a 
procedure acceptable to Tagore. He believes, 
like Caird, that the self cannot be ‘propelled by 
any external force 


Tagore has emphasised that man is partly 
finite and partly infinite. Consequently, we can- 
not identify the self with God as the Absolutists 
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in India identified the ‘Atman’ with tlie ‘Brah- 
man’. The individual soul is “toim between the 
world and God”, being attracted by both. The 
Self has two aspects. In one aspect it “displays 
itself” and “tries to be big, standing uiion the 
pedestal of its own accumulations” but in its 
other aspect the Self “transcends itself and 
reveals its own meaning. Man is thus a “finite- 
infinite being,” conscious of his finitude only 
through the presence of an Infinite nature within 
him”. It is interesting to comiiare these views 
of Tagore with Sri-jiva Goswami’s theory that 
the Self, though it has ‘ultimate affinity’ with 
‘Bhagwan’, is nevertheless drawn by the ‘Maya- 
sakti’ as well. In relation to the body and the 
‘Prakrta’ (phenomenal) world, Jiva Goswami 
considers the Self to be finite but through its 
own inclination towards God it indicates that 
it is not merely finite.® 

To revert to Rabindranath’s own language, 
the Self has ‘a fiii'te pole’ existing in the world 
of necessity.’ But there is also ‘an infinite pole’ 
in the world of our aspirations. Human life is 
the “relationship of the ‘this’ and the ‘that’ ”.® 
Tagore, like T. IT. Green, believes that man com- 
bines in himself S^iirit and Nature, that he is 
Earth’s child but heaven’s heir’. “My very 
knowledge of the world is ijossible”, he says, 
‘because I am jiartly infinite.” The self, though 
monadic in substance, is infinite in intelligence. 
It is, in Rabindranath’s own words, “Infinite in 
its principle, but finite in its expression.”® 

Thus God and man must, be regarded as difter- 

ent though their natui’es partly overlap. “God’s 

life touches man ’s life . . .which is also abroad in 
its career of freedom.”^® In the course of one of 
ins sermons Tagore says, “We are residents of 
two worlds. We exist on this earth but we also 
exxst in God. . . At one end we are finite, at the 
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other Infinite ; and our endeavour is to retain 
the truth of both these euds.”ii share 

certain qualities witli God but this does not 

r?d'‘ ■* 'J'^erence between ourselves and 

trine “That thou art” (Tattvama^) on duall- 

tic lines has therefore, been atteniiited by Rama- 
nuja and other Vaisnava philosophers ^Rama- 

nuja says that the phrase does not imply the 

which lie IS the mdweller of the human self and 
the other aspect in which he is the ‘cause of the 
Universe . Similarly, Jiva-Goswanii also refutes 
Samkara s interpretation of ‘Tattvamasi’ as the 

cornplete identity between God and Self and 
maintains that the phrase only indicates likeness 
or similarity. Into the metaphysical details of 
the arguments of Ramanuja and Jiva-Goswami 
we need not enter here, but they can be described 
as typical attempts from Ihe side of Theism to 
preserve the reality of the finite individuals 


I^fact all talk about relation between God 
and Man becomes meaningless unless we accept 
the reality of both. It may be the relation of 
part and whole or it may be that of iiartial 
dependence. But in any case it presupposes 
distinction As Botze says: ^'In the assertion of 
the dependence of the finite many upon the Infi- 
nite One, there is necessarily involved an asser- 
tion of a permanent relation of real to reaB'-^^ 
-A.nd, so far as practical life is concerned, says 
Tagore, ^the self must have comjilete freedom. 
Only a free entity can have relations with another 
entity. God has made this understanding with us, 
he has told us : 'Come to me as a free-self. Nothing 
that is bound can truly api^roach me\^^ There- 
paradoxical as it may sound, the uniqueness 
of finite centres of experience is as much neces- 
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sary “from tlie side of the Absolute” as from the 
human standpoint. Ood himself gives us the 
freedom to deny God. lie sustains our sei)ar- 
ateness from him.^^ And this sustenance is neces- 


sary for the union of self and God. The Upani- 
sad says, “Knowing a.s se payed e the Self and 
the Mover, blessed by Him he attains immorta- 
lity.”^'^ The idea of “cooperation” between 
man and God is a favourite one with Tagore. 
The freedom of the human individual reflects 


the desire of the Infinite to share his power 
with man. “I am a special entity. My Self does 
not obey any law so much as it signifies God’s 
delight. . .Considering this wonderful human Self 
the Upanisad says, ‘Dva suparna sayuja sakhaya 
samanali vrksalt parisavajate’.^® 


The reality of the Self is not, therefore, a 
mere adjectival one. It must be ('onceded that 
the self possesses a substantival mode of living. 
Tagore would not, therefore, describe selves as 
ATsesanas’ (adjectives) of God. He uses the 
metaphor of the musical instrument for which 
all the strings have distinct reality. “My self, 
and other selves like mine, are the various 
strings of the Universal Sujjreme Self which can 
be regarded as a lute. That is why the human 
self has purpose and greatness. 


It is sometimes maintained that in the high- 
est stage of realisation the distinction between 
God and Self must disappear. But Tagore, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the Vaisnavas, says 
that even at the highest stage of religious com- 
munion the distinctness of the finite Self remains 
unimpaired. The finite is not ‘lost’ or dissolved 
in the absolute. Man ever ajiproaches but never 
merges into God. “We are ever-to-become 
Brahma”.^® In his article on Rabindranath’s 
PhiUsophy of Religion, Dr. S. K. Maitra writes: 

‘...Hoes the finite lose itself in order to attain 
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the Infinite ? Does it no longer possess any free- 

fw f! Glerman poet Goethe has declared 

that by the complete destruction and self-surren- 
dei of itself alone can the finite attain its ideal. 
But our poet (Rabindranath) has on this point 
aceeiited the words of Ram Prasad, ‘I want to 

taste nxigRv, I do not want to sugar, In his 

relation to God, man does not lose himself but 
rather finds himself more eomjiletely. 

The religious experience is a process and not 
an event. It consists in an eternal attempt at 
realisation which is never completely achieved. 
As lagore says iii one of his sermons ^‘The diffe- 
rencc between Atma and Brahma must always 
be there. He has become what we are ever 
striving fo he. The difference is between ‘being’ 
(haye thaka) and ‘becoming’ (haye utha)”.^° 
God is the Infinite ideal of t^^^rfection ’ and 
man the eternal process of its realisation 
The sejiaiate existence of the Self, therefore has 
had to be accepted even by the mystics who 

speak only of a temporary suspension of the 
subject-object relation. 

RABINDRANATH AND THE CONCEPT OF IDENTITY- 

IN-DIFFERENCE 

This insistence upon the distinct existence of 
the finite Self raises the fundamental problem 
of metaphysics, namely, the iiroblem of reconcil- 
ing the freedom of the finite, separately from 
the Absolute, with the coherence and unity of 
the Whole. If God is the ‘ens realissimus’, the 
absolute reality, (and we have seen that Tagore 
identifies the God of Religion with the Absolute 
of Philosophy), then how can we speak of ano- 
ther reality outside it ? As Schelling formulated 
the dilemma, ‘If God is, I am not ; and if I ant, 
God is not’. The Absolute omnipotence of God 
seems to preclude independence of the Self 
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and brings in its wake difficulties about moral 
life, freedom of the will, etc. On the other hand 
if the finite Self is awarded full-fledged inde- 
liendence, God’s omnipotence (so the opponents 
of Theism complain) is jeoiiardised. “We can- 
not”, they say, “have it both ways. If I Imoiv 
the Absolute as an ‘other’ I cannot he this other. 
If I have become this other, I cannot know it 
because I have ceased to be 


Tagore, while trying to answer this cpiestion, 
has steered between the two extremes of utter 
Dualism and absolute Monism. He asserts boldly 
that the many are real, and yet their manyness 
does not affect the organic unity and coherence 
of the Whole. Duality and unity, in Rabindra- 
nath’s view, are complementary forces and crea- 
tion demands them both. A logical and intellec- 
tual justification of this paradox (that duality 
and unity co-exist) is difficult. But from the 
point of view of personal expex'ience the contra- 
diction can be resolved. Such, in brief is the 
solution of the problem of God’s relation to 
Man in Tagore’s philosophy. 


Once we accept the reality of the Self we 
have already refuted the jiosition of Absolute 
Monism. “Only death”, says Tagore, “is monis- 
tic; life is dualistic”.^® And again, “the spirit 
of death is one, the spirit of life is many. When 
God is dead, then alone religion becomes one.^^ 
The unity of the Godhead, in other words, is 
not a barren unity but a kind of unity which 
leaves i*oom for difference. “The one without 


a second is emptiness, the other one makes it 
true”. 25 Tagore does not advocate a ‘plurality 
of unrelated realities’, which he declares to be 
an absurd idea. But he says that the Absolute 
has himself decreed that in his own life, no less 
than in the life of finite individuals, separation 
and re-union should go hand in hand. “The 
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Universal is ever seeking its consummation in 

tlie unique. Jlie desire we Lave to keeii our 

uniqueness intact is really the desire of the 

Universe acting in ns.’^^e ^yithin the Lnite 

many, the infinite One looks for its own truth- 

the Absolute -'seeks itself in others If is onlv 

lliiough the finites that the music of the Infinite 
rings out : 

“Simar majhe, asim, 

Tumi bajao apan sur.”28 

Duality, therefore, is not illusory, since the 
Absolute himself has ‘desired’ it. “Uniqueness 

and variety are indispensable. God delights in 
our uniqueness. 

In human life we find that all movement and 
progress are through separation and re-union 
between man and Nature, man and Society, man 
and God. In a remarkable passage Tagore says, 
“...In our physical existence, there is both 
separation and meeting between us and the 
world of things. The consciousness of this rela- 
tionship takes a deeper hue in our mental life 
where there is continual separation and re-union 
between the individual mind and the universal 
world of reason... It widens when there is separa- 
tion and combination between the individual 
will and the universal world of personality. And 
(this relationship) comes to its ultimate mean- 
ing when there is both separation and harmony 
between the individual one in us and the univer- 
sal One in infinite.. . 

Thus, Tagore feels that the higher life of man 
itself demands his double relation of oneness 
and difference with God. When the seed is 
under the earth it is ‘one’. For if there is peace, 
it faces no conflict between light and darkness. 
But when the seed has sprouted, the conflict has 
appeared and its true life has begun. The 
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same is true of man whose very se^^aration from 
Grod enables him to find the truth of God. 

These ideas arc reiiiLuiseeut of Hegel’s ])hi- 
losophy, and Dr. S. X. Dasgupta has pointed 
out that in many of his poems and plays Tagore 
unconsciously expresses “the ever-new emergence 
of Being in and through non-being”.^- The 
idea of the Absolute breaking itself uj) for its 
own realisation is a distinctly Hegelian idea. 
In Hegel’s i)hilosophy we find the same desire 
to reach a compromise between Monism and 
Dualism. “The Monism which can stand its 
ground”, Hegel says, “must not exclude Dua- 
lism. All indeed is one life, one being, one thought 
—but a life, a being, a thought, which only 
exists as it opposes itself within itself, sets itself 
apart from itself, and yet retains and carries 
out the powder of uniting itself.. .Monism, liter- 
ally understood, is absurd, for it ignores’ what 
cannot be ignored — the many. . . and Dualism too 
is an ever-apx)earing and ever-superseded anti- 
thesis”.®^ In the course of one of his famous 
essays Tagore takes up a similar position. “To 
reject a part of truth is to exclude truth. The 
mark of reality is that it is all-embracing. There 
may be contraries bixt there is also an under- 
lying unity which prevents the parts from des- 
troying each other . . . Truth has an inner consis- 
tency which arises not by excluding and rejecting 
differences but by acce^iting and transcending 
them. Shiva is Shiva because he has swallowed 
the poison and assimilated it. . . I have no use f or 
a truth which cuts out all differences and erects 
a mechanical wall of consistency. I am not 

of Difference. ”3 4 While Tagore says that 

the differences should be “accepted and trans- 
cended”, Hegel says that they should be “in- 
cluded and over-reached”. The implications are 
the same in both cases. Tagore speaks of the 

12 
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‘‘self-sundering of the eternal who must have 

duality for his own realisation ”.3 5 As a result 

of this duality there is diversity in the universe 

without there being contradiction.^^ Even in 

bis poems Tagore conveys the same idea. For 

instance, he speaks of God’s desire to find in 

man his own treasure which he had put aside. 3’ 

And in Gitanjali’ he speaks of God’s desire to 

taste his own eternity through human minds 
and hearts.^® 


The similarity with Hegel, however must not 
be carried too far. The difference between the 
outlook of Hegel and Rabindranath is so fun- 
damentcil that this parallelism of ideas is seen 
to be on the surface only. Much more deep- 
seated is the affinity between Tagore and the 
Vaisnava Philosophers, especially Jiva Goswami 
whose theory of inscrutable identity-and-diffe- 
rence (achintya-bhedabheda) comes much closer 
to Tagore’s ideas. According to Vaisnavism 
the relation between the Infinite and the Finite 
is one of identity-and-difference. The state of 
difference is known as Srsti and tlie state of 
integration as Pralaya. God continually diffe- 
rentiates himself and integrates himself. The 
one is his outward movement and the other his 
inward movement. Universal history appears 
as the eternal process of cancellation of the diffe- 
rence between God and Self. An intellectual 
understanding of this process is impossible. It 
can only be described as ‘Uila’.®® This mystical 
element which is common to Rabindranath and 
Vaisnavism is entirely absent in Hegelian phi- 
losophy. 

It may be objected that this duality, this in- 
dependence of the finite, makes God limited. 
Tagore says that God is indeed limited but the 
limitation is self -given, not externak The dua- 
lity we described above only indicates God’s 
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power to limit himself at will. Far from con- 
flicting with his omnipotence, God’s self-limita- 
tion only indicates his omnipotence more force- 
fully. An all-powerful Deity who could not 
limit himself “would hardly deserve the name 
of God, would in fact only be a directionless 
energy of unlimited amount.” Tagore says 
that God is not merely free. If he had been 
wholly free he would have been passive and in- 
active. “God has bound himself. If he had not, 
nothing would have emanated out of him, and 
chaos would have reigned supreme.”^® God has, 
by allowing freedom to the human self, con- 
sented to his own defeat, like the father who 
wrestles with his own son and allows himself to 
be defeated out of joy.^^ It is not through limi- 
tation but through curiosity that God seeks his 
own truth from man.^^ 

“Daya kare, ichchha kare, apani chhoto haye, 

Apani tumi chhoto haye esa hridaye.”^* 

KNOWLEDGE AND REALITY 

As mentioned above, Tagore does not claim 
to have given a logical explanation of the fact 
that the Absolute and the finite individual are 
both real. He feels that such an explanation is 
not possible. “The phenomenon of the Infinite 
finding itself in the finite is apparently a para- 
dox. But it is a paradox that lies at the root of 
existence.”^* That there is between Man and 
Ultimate Reality a relation of duality as well as 
unity is a fact, but why it is so we do not know. 
“The fact of actual fragmentariness”, as Brad- 
ley says, “cannot be explained. That experience 
should take place in finite centres is in the end 
inexplicable. But it is not, therefore, incompa- 
tible. The plurality of presentations is a fact, 
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and it, therefore, makes a difference to our Abso- 
lute. The same inability to understand the 
‘why’ of duality is expressed by Tagore when he 
says : 

“This I shall accept — How the One 

Could become Two, I cannot understand.”^® 

Thus we can justifiably speak of a mystical 
strand in the philosophy of Rabindranath, which 
prompts him to declare unity-in-duality to be 
real, though intellectually inexplicable. “Tliere 
is”, he says, “this eternal marvel — the manifesta- 
tion of the Infinite in the midst of the finite the 
concrete.”^’ But this marvel has got to be 
accepted as real. 

“The primal mystery of creation. 

I, being a poet, 

Must for ever modestly accept, 

And keep my heart filled witli boundless 

wonder. 

Here we fringe upon mysticism, and the 
question naturally arises : What, then, happens 
to the possibility of knoiving TR,eaility’{ Is this 
duality-in-unity wholly beyond human know- 
ledge? This is just where the concept of “Love” 
comes in. 

Tagore says: “Religious consciousness is 
nothing but the experiencing of the relation of 
love between the Absolute (‘paramatma’j and 
the individual self (jivatma) . . , This ‘love’ has 
separation on one side and union on the other, 
bondage on one side and freedom on the other. 
In this ‘love’ we get a synthesis between the 
limited and the ‘limitless’, between Force and 
Beauty Cshaktio saundarya), between Form and 
Feeling (roop o rasa)”.*® 
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Love would thus appear to stand in Tagore’s 
philosophy for that basic synthetic principle 
through which all apparent contradictions are 
knoxvn (including the paradox of the simultane- 
ous existence of God and the individual self). 
It is in the light of this epistemological (or shall 
we say ‘explanatoi'y ’ ?) function of the idea of 
love that we must understand Tagore’s words : 

“In ‘love’ all contraries unite In the field 

of metaphysical speculation. Monism and Dua- 
lism are absolute opposites. But love ‘explains’ 
them both.”®“ 

The Absolute, on this view, breaks himself 
into the ‘many’ because “all love must have 
duality for its realisation”.®^ This, one may 
say, is not an absolute but a relative tjqie of 
mysticism. Duality is not then an eternal puzzle ; 
it ceases to baffle us when we see that “it is not 
a duality of hostility, but of relationship”.®^ 

Ideality may reveal itself either to our discur- 
sive understanding, or to our emotional nature, 
but it is revealed all the same. Knowledge may 
be the knowledge of intellect, or the knowledge 
of love, but in both cases it is knowledge. Tagore 
does not say that the latter type of knowledge is 
necessarily superior. All that he maintains is 
that sometimes ‘love’ succeeds in reconciling con- 
traries, where the understanding does not. “In 
love all contraries are lost. In it unity and 
duality are not at variance. It must have one 
and two at the same time”.®* The term, love 
has thus a very wide meaning so far as Tagore s 
philosophy is concerned, standing as it does for 
the emotional aspect of knowledge in general. 
Very often he uses the woi’ds ‘joy’ or ‘bliss’ in 
the same sense as love. Here we have a near 
approach to the idea embodied in the Upanisadic 
verse ; 
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“Yato vaco nivartante aprappy 



lanasa saha 


Anandam Brabmano vidvan na vibbeti kada- 
cana”.®^ 


Tbe jiaradox of creation is not, tben, un- 
knowable, but it is wholly knowable only wben 
tbe cognitive plus tbe affective aspects of our 
consciousness are brought into play. 

One might therefore hazard the remark that 
there is something ‘intellectual’ even above 
Tagore’s usage of the word ‘love’ which marks 
it off from the Vaisnava concept — a difference 
which is very often overlooked by critics. The 
term ‘Oriental mysticism’, so readily employed, 
is certainly quite inappropriate as a description 
of the idea. Even a quick glance at modern 
theistic philosoi^hy in Eurojie will convince any 
reader that there is nothing exclusively ‘Orien- 
tal’ about Rabindranath’s concept of ‘Love’. 
Here, for instance, is a citation from C. C. J. 
Webb, one of the tyjjical representatives of 
modern Theism: “Nowhere is there a fuller 
consciousness of Personality, or of the distinc- 
tiveness from one another of the persons con- 
cerned, than in the idea of Love.”®® It is thus 
for an explanation of the separate and ‘distinc- 
tive’ existence of God and the individual selves 
that Webb has to take recourse to the concept 
of Love. An even closer approach to Tagore’s 
position is to be seen in the view of James Ward, 
who writes : “Can we not transcend these one- 
sided extremes (Monism and Dualism i, and find 
some sublimer idea which will unify them both ? 
Indeed we can and the idea is ‘Love’ ”.®® Long 
before this, Goethe had declared that “beyond 
the recognition of ‘love’ as the essence of the 
divine, experience can never attain.”®’ And 
much before Goethe, Spinoza had spoken of the 
“intellectual love of God” as the true method 
of knowledge. Given the premises of Theism, 
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then, some sucli idea as that of love or bliss or 
feeling in general seems inescapable. For with- 
out such an idea, ‘otherness’ or difference would 
indeed be inexplicable. To quote from Pringle- 
Pattison: “. . . .1 appeal confidently to the same 
great experience (love) to prove the absolute 
necessity of what I will call otherness’. It fakes 
two to be loved. ... Surely, as the poet says, 
sweet love were slain could difference be aboli- 
shed ’’.^s 

Finally, it must be pointed out that although 
Tagore disaiiproved of a purely cognitive 
approach to Reality, he did not omit to issue a 
note of warning against an excessively emotional 
attitude as well. Feeling does not subsist in 
isolation from knowledge of desire ; the affective 
element, important in itself, is always conjoined 
with the cognitive and the conative. Human 
feelings do not “float about promiscuously in the 
stream of mental process like fish in a river”; 
thej' are experienced always in intimate conjunc- 
tion with some mode of exercise of the intellec- 
tual and volitional functions. This is true no 
less of our knowledge of absolute Reality than 
of ordinary life. The reaction against intellec- 
tualism, must not land us to the other extreme 
of maudlin emotionalism. This is unfortunately 
what hapjiened in India. Tagore writes: “We 
in India began to look at God only through the 
play of Emotion. From this there emerged an 
excessive sentimentalism which we mistook for 
‘true devotion’. But to look at God in this light 
is also to look at only one of his aspects in isola- 
tion from others Man is not guided by the 

heart alone ; and if we allow all the streams of 
our bodily and mental powers of apprehension 
to merge into the torrent of emotion, we can 
never bring about a union with God of the 
completely human in us”.®® 
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Being aware of tins danger, Tagore warned 
against the tendency towards an outright rejec- 
tion of Advaita Vedanta on the score of its 
intellectualisni. “The dualists in our country 
tend to regard Advaitism as some kind of a 
scare. They too are intolerant, and look only 
at the flaws of the Vedanta system, ignoring all 
its elements of truth.”®® 
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Chapter V 

NATURE AND SPIRIT— HUMANISM 

The question of the nature of God, and of his 
relation to the human Self, has been dealt with 
in detail in the preceding chapters. But apart 
from God and the Self, we must also consider 
another reality which is variously designated by 
Tagore as ‘World’, ‘Nature’, ‘Prakrit!’, ‘Jagat’ — 
even ‘Prithvi’ ; and it is to the subject of the 
status of this third existent that we must now 
turn. We shall, in considering this question, 
inevitably have to deal with the doctrine of Maya, 
and the extent to which (and the sense in which) 
Rabindranath accepts this doctrine. Having 
discussed the status of the World (or Nature) 
we shall go on to consider the relation between 
the Self and the ‘Not-self ’, between Man and 
Nature. And the last-mentioned topic will lead 
us, finally, to a consideration of what has been 
termed, not inaptly, as the ‘Humanism’ of 
Rabindranath. 

REALITY OF THE WORLD AND THE DOCTRINE OF 

‘maya’ 

The Absolute Monism of Samkara rejects the 
reality of the world altogether “since”, accord- 
ings to it, “both Brahman and the World, both 
unity and multiplicity, cannot be equally real”.^ 
The phenomenal world, it is claimed, “is not 
changeless” and therefore cannot be real. Even 
the highest principle of the world-process, name- 
ly the Personal God of Religion (Iswara) has 
in him the “shadow of non-being”. 

The subsistence of the world Samkara tlhere- 

fore holds to consist entirely in ‘seeming’. This 
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distinction between reality and seeming, between 
subs^nce and show, is the same as the distinc- 

Uon between the subject and object of knowledge 
Brahman IS the sole Subject, the sole Reality 
of which the world is a “translation at the plaim 

pared with that of the world, is like th? realty 
latfon^^^^^^^^ compared to that of its trans^ 

fiL theory of Maya aims at an explana- 

that the world seems. Avidya is the source^of 
ordinary error, but Maya is Avidya on a uni- 

tbni''’ principle of cosmic illusion. 

world s reality. Maya thus combines in itself 
the two simultaneous functions of concealing the 
real and projecting the unreal. It standf for 
the gap in our knowledge’. In the “Rg-veda” 
the world ‘Maya’ stands for the power to tram-’ 
form oneself and assume strange forms. But in 
the Upanisads, the meaning is seen already to 
nave acquired a new shade and the word is 

s ^yi^oiisly with ‘illu- 

crysfaliption of the idea, and here Maya becoS 
what might be termed the ‘principle of finitisa- 

^ ^ i’e ^^ade clear that al- 

though Tagore was an exponent of Theism he 

never tried tb ‘ref ute ’ the Maya-theory by 4ny 

of the usual arguments which followers of vari- 

advanced from 
. Even the most casual comparison 

those of 

we get in his works is not a Sfsm of J^e 
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Maya-doctrine backed by strictly logical argu- 
ments, or substantiated by scriptural texts in 
the orthodox fashion but an effort to establish 
the reality of the world and at the same time 
to preserve the element of truth in the doctrine 

of Maya. 

Ramanuja has placed great emphasis on the 
Upanisadic texts which he has cited to refute 
the theory of Maya. His own arguments are 
based primarily on the difficulty of ‘locating’ 
Maya. Where, he asks, can Avidya have its seat 
or support (Asrava)? Not in the Brahman, which 
is full of perfection, nor in the individual who 
is himself supposed to be a product of Avid}^. 
Again, if Brahman is self-luminous ' Svayani- 
prakasa), how can Maya conceal it unless it is 
more powerful than Brahman which is, of course, 
self -contradictory. 

Arguments of a similar nature are advanced 
by Jiva Goswami and other Vaisnava philoso- 
phers.^ To the statement that the external world 
originates in misapiirehension, Jiva Goswami 
objects that to speak of misapprehension is mean- 
ing-less so long as we are not clear as to its 
source. Certainly an error cannot have its source 
in Brahman, who is pure knowledge. In the 
sun there can be no place for darkness.® Error, 
again, connot subsist in anything external to 
Brahman since the latter is, axiomatically, the 
sole Reality. Jiva Goswami therefore holds that 
Maya must not be regarded as something which 
opposes itself to or overshadows Brahman, but 
as one of his own inherent force or ‘Saktis’. 

Tagore never advanced anything like the 
arguments described above. He never rejected 
the concept of Maya on the ground that there 
was no “location” for it; nor did he ever try to 
prove, in the manner of Jiva Goswami, that Maya 
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‘Bs-tiipanga Sakti’ of God. Between Maya 
and Avidya, too, Rabindranath does not distin- 
guisli vei’y clearly, and in his writings we often 
hnd the two words used indifferently. 

Understood in its Samkarite connotation the 
concept of Maya is altogether rejected by Tagore. 

fc>ome of our philosophers say that there is no 
^ch thing as finitude ; it is but Maya, an illusion. 
The real is the Infinite, and it is only Maya, the 
unreality, which causes the appearance of the 
finite. But the word Maya is a mere name it is 
no explanatioyi. It is merely saying that along 
with Truth there also exists the opposite of 
Truth. But it is not explained how they come 

to exist at one and the same time We 

have already noticed that Tagore considers ac- 
tion to be one of the inherent qualities of God. 
To dismiss the world as Maya would imply that 
God is passive and inactive.’ ; if God is active, 
then the result of his action, namely the pheno- 
menal world, must also be real.® 

The word Maya, however, need not necessarily 
indicate the absolute rejection of the world’s 
reality. Tagore has often pointed out that it 
would be wrong to say that Indian philosophy 
as a whole rejects the world, even if most of its 
schools accept the idea of Maya in some form.® 
But it would be a greater error to maintain that 
the world is an ‘utterly self-dependent entity, 
quite unrelated to the will of God’, This would 
mean a crude form of pluralism, and the world, 
regarded in this sense, is indeed ‘Maya’. The 
absolute separateness of Nature from God' is, 
according to Tagore, as unacceptable an idea as 
that of an utter immanence or identity of God 
with the world. Theism of the type represented 
by Tagore aims at a compromise between Trans- 
cendence and Immanence, between Deism and 
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Pantheism; it implies iuter-dependenee of God 
and the world no less than the inter-dependence 
of God and the Self. Says Tagore ; “Without 
the world God would be phantasm ; without God, 
the world would be chaos”. God is not, as a 
nineteenth century theist says, first God and then 
creator of the world, but as God he is creator, 
and only as creator of the world is he Uod.^^ If 
by the word Maya we mean something which 
claims separateness of an extreme kind, eiir 
usage is justified. “The Self is Maya where it is 
merely separate”, and the same can be said of 
the world. The contradiction between truth and 
untruth can thus be designated as that between 
‘Satyam’ (or truth in which all jiarts are related) 
and ‘Maya’ (or a state in which parts militate 
against the whole). “Maya is that which revolts 
against the truth of relatedness It will be 

seen that this is an original interpretation of 
Maya by Rabindranath. 

Sometimes, he seems to speak of Maya in 
the sense of Avidya or ignorance. “Avidya is 
spiritual sleep, it is ignorance or limiting of our 
consciousness”.^^ The outcome of this ignorance, 
again, is the idea that the world is altogether 
separate from God. The words of a language 
of which we are ignorant convey to us no sense 
of relation. “To be rescued from this fetter of 
words, we must rid ourselves of Avidya and 
then our mind can find its freedom in the inner 
idea. But it would be foolish to say that in 
order to learn the language we must destroy 
the words”.^^ The world is not unreal, but to 
regard it as unconnected with the Supreme 
Reality is Avidya. “It would be wrong to ima- 
gine”, says Rabindranath, “that God has award- 
ed independent reality only to the self, but that 
in Nature he is wholly immanent. With Nature 
too He has the freedom of relation, otherwise 
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lie could not have acted upon Nature... But 

this freedom is the freedom of Law. God has 

separated Nature from himself but also holds it 
to himself by his own Law.^^ 

Sometimes Tagore seems to adopt the position 
that the world is Majm in the sense that it is an 
appearance ; but an aiipearance is not contrary 
to reality ; la thing may be real, and yet ‘appear’. 
He even goes to the extent of saying that what 
is illusory is not necessarily devoid of truth. 
‘Maya’ is like the paper of the bank-note which 
is quite useless unless it bears the stamj) which 
gives it value. But we cannot say that the paper 
has no existence at all.i^ Rabindranath also 
uses the metaphor of the smoke and fire. The 
fire is a reality, the smoke is only its appearance. 
And yet the existence of the smoke is indispu- 
table. Similarly the existence of the jihenomenal 
world cannot be questioned even if we presume 
that it is an apiiearance. It may be noted that 
even in Vedanta, a clear distinction is made 
between illusion and unreality. “The' world- 
appearance is not so unreal as the silver in the 
conch-shell which simjily does not exist 
Tagore regards appearance itself as an asiiect 
of truth. “When we deiirive truth of its appear- 
ance, it loses the best 25ert of its reality. Bor 
apjjearance is a iiersonal relationship ; it is for 
me”^-. As an artist, too, be believes that elusive- 
ness is not outside the pale of reality, and if 
‘Maya’ indicates the inconstant and fleeting 
nature of things in our everyday life, it is a 
very suggestive idea. “The dream jiersists, it is 
real. . . .The jiainted canvas is durable and subs- 
tantial, the picture is a dream, it is Maya. Yet 
it is the picture and not the canvas which has 
the meaning of ultimate reality This may 

not be logically consistent with the other inter- 
pretation of Maya which we desciubed above. 
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but then even the idea of Maya is not for him a 
strictly metaphysical idea with a fixed meaning. 
He tries to convey the suggestiveness of the 
concept without denying the world’s reality. 
“The world as an art is ‘Maya’. It is and is 
not’. Its sole explanation is that it seems to be 
what it is. The ingredients are elusive; call 
them Maya, even disbelieve them, tlie breat 
Artist, the ‘Mayavin’, is not hurt . . . . ’ 

This elasticity of meaning which we find in 
Tagore ’s interpretations of Maya accounts for 
the remarkably tolerant attitude which he shows 
even towards the most extreme forms of this 
doctrine. Just as he leaves room for the imper- 
sonal Absolute although he himself proclaims 
God to be personal, similarly he says that “Maya- 
vada” has an element of truth, although he 
himself emphatically asserts the reality of the 
world. “Mayavada! Why should anyone get 
angry at the word ! Is there no such thing as 
ignorance or illusion Do we not come across 
illusion in our day-to-day life"? Does truth 
always I’eveal itself to us unclouded? Just as 
the fire can only burn through the destruction 
of the wood, so also can truth be gained only 
through the destruction of Avidya and Maya. 
W^e may say that the fuel of Maya has its pur- 
pose for lighting the flame of truth, but we 
cannot identify Maya with reality, just as we 
cannot identify the fuel with the flame .... 
Fragmentariness or incompleteness has two as- 
pects — it reveals the Infinite, but it also conceals 
the Infinite. The aspect in which it conceals 
the Infinite has been described as Maya or 
Mithya What right then have we to abuse 

the doctrine of Maya?”^-. 

But, as we said before, this conciliatory atti- 
tude towards the concept of Maya would not at 

14 
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all justify the conclusion that Rabindranath 
ever doubted the reality of the world or Nature. 
From the standpoint of human experience he 
considers this reality to be indubitable. “The 
world appears an illusion”, he says, “only to 
those who approach it intellectually. It becomes 
positive and real to us when we enjoy it (i. e., 
experience it)”. It is only a person with a 
narrow outlook, “sitting inactive in a corner of 
his room”, who can deride this world as an 
illusion. In the Upanisads, too, such an atti- 
tude has been condemned. “They enter the 
region of the dark”, the Upanisad tells us, “who 
are solely occupied wuth the knowledge of the 
finite ; and they into a still greater darkness who 
are solely occupied with the Infinite”. Or, as 
Rabindranath himself metaphorically puts it: 
“The absolute Infinite is emptiness. The finite 
is something. It may be a cheque-book with no 
account in the bank, but the absolute Infinite 
has no cash and not even a cheque-book!”^^ 

MAN AND NATURE : SELF AND NOT SELF 

Accepting the reality of the world of Nature, 
no less than of the individual self, it becomes 
imperative to consider the relation between 
them. Rabindranath has written extensively 
about the relation of Man to Nature, and we 
must here examine some of the salient points 
raised by him. 

This subject, it must be confessed at the out- 
set, presents some initial difficulties. In the 
first place, the word Nature itself has been used 
in divergent senses. It might mean the ‘created 
universe’ as distinct from its creator, and in 
this sense Nature includes Man. The word has 
also been used so as to exclude Mind but include 
Life; and then again Nature sometimes signifies 
the bare material world to the exclusion of every- 
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thing else. Moreover, (and this second difficulty 
in a manner follows from the first), the poetic 
approach to Nature ia widely separated from 
the purely philosophic approc^di ; and both of 
these are different from the scientific or physi- 

cal’ approach. 

It will not heli^ at all to insist on asking in 
what sense precisely Tagore used the word 
Nature. No clear-cut answer to such a question 
is possible and we must remember that here 
again we are dealing with the philosoj^hy of a 
poet. Although we are not directly concerned 
with Rabindranath as a poet of Nature, we can- 
not wholly isolate his philosophic views about 
Nature from the general tone of his Nature- 
poetry. Even in his poems, he writes of Nature 
in terms of the world as a whole, and not merely 
of ‘hills and valleys, brooks and groves’. We 
read in his poems as often of ‘experience of the 
world’ (Viswa bodh) as of ‘experience of Nature’ 
(Prakriti-bodh) . 

A typical ‘poet of Nature’ does not use the 
latter word in the sense of the totality of the 
non-mental universe. He thinks mainly of the 
Beautiful in Nature, and is inclined to restrict 
his conception to the beaiity and appeal of 
natural objects. But has he, in doing so, really 
dispensed with all philosophical questions of 
‘reality’? Is he not, in portraying the Beautiful 
and singing ecstatically of the over-flowing life, 
joy and play in Nature, importing in his descrip- 
tions extra-natural interests ? All poetry, in fact, 
is seen to proceed from an unstated asstimption 
that Nature has not merely primary but second- 
ary and ‘tertiary’ qualities as well. “Whether 
Nature is beautiful or adorable at all”, says 
Bradley, “depends upon the sense in which it is 
taken. If the genuine reality of Nature is bare 
primary quality. Nature will be dead. It would 
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possess at the most? a kind of symmetry”^®. 
Rabindranath has also condemned the so-called 
‘scientific’ attitude which really means looking 
at Nature “as a kind of aggregate of material 

lumps”. 


It is true that some philosophers have accept- 
ed this ‘physical’ concept. Aristotle, for ins- 
tance, described Nature as the ‘wholly potential’ 
from which everything non-material must be 
rigorously excluded.^^ But, on the whole, philo- 
sophy sets itself against such a view, because, 
it leaves out the rhythmic and dynamic aspect 
of Nature. Where the scientist might see no- 
thing but a number of immutable laws, the j^oet 
and the philosopher cannot help going further, 
for they do not deal, in Tagore’s words, “merely 
with the element of sameness in Nature”.®'^ 
Regarded as ‘bare matter,’ as a ‘poor fiction 
of primary qualities’. Nature is only a conve- 
nient abstraction ; and Tagore therefore rejects 
the “view that Nature belongs solely to inani- 
mate things ”.2® He regards it, like Bradley, 
as “that endless world of sensible life which 
appeals to our sympathy and extorts our 
wonder ”.2® It was in this wide sense that 
Spinoza used that word Nature when he describ- 
ed it as the “connected Unity which includes 
man”. The 25oetic and the philosophic attitudes 
are here seen to have converged, and we find 
Goethe adopting the ‘poetic Spinozism’ which 
enables him to speak of Nature as a ‘living 
whole’ in which man and matter, kernel and 
shell, are one. 


“Nature has neither kernel nor shell ; 

It is all at once the one and the other as 
well ’ ’. 

In the same spirit, Rabin/iranath also 
refuses to see any irreconcilable antagonism 
between Man and Nature. To admit of such 
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an antagonism, lie says, ^‘is like dividing the 
bud and the blossom into two sepai'ate cate- 
gories, and ijutting their grace to the credit of 
two different and antithetical principles”.^® 

But this recognition of ‘kinship’ between 
Man and Nature by no means amounts to an 
identification of the two. Such an identification 
is inevitable if 'we either reduce the human to 
the level of the natural, or arbitrarily elevate 
the natural to the status of the spiritual. Tagore 
steers between both these extremes, namely, 
naturalism on the one hand and pan-psycliism 
on the other. Just as he advocates a complex 
relation of unity and difference between man 
and Bod, so alsm does he recognise the “indis- 
soluble links that bind spirit with nature” with- 
out disputing the superiority of the former. 
“The soul’s birth in the spiritual world”, he says, 
“does not coincide with severance of relation- 
pJiip with what we call Nature, hut with freedom 
of relationship^' Human civilisation itself 
has supplied monuments of the ‘companionship’ 
between Man and Nature ; and examples of this 
companionship, like those so vividly portrayed 
in ‘Robinson Crusoe’, have always been a source 

of inspiration to man. =* 2 It is not by scorning 

“Nature’s proffered hand of friendship” that 
humanity has come into its own. 

Absolute severance from Nature leads not 
to freedom but its very opiiosite. “When a man 
does not realise his kinship with the world of 
nature, he lives in a prison-house whose walls 
are alien to him”.®® 'Tagore rejects the notion 
of an “uncompromising civil war between man’s 
personality and his external world”.® ^ 

THE INTEK-DEPENDENCE OF SPIRIT AND NATURE 

Tagore therefore regards Man and Nature 
to be indispensable elements in the whole which 
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is Reality. They ‘need each other’, as surely 
as do God and Man. Nature and Spirit are 
incomjilete without each other, they are, (in the 
words of a modern philosopher who had a re- 
markable affinity of outlook witli Tagore) ‘or- 
ganic’ to each other.^^ 

Nature dej^encls upon Spirit for its meaning 
and Spiiit depends upon Nature for its expres- 
sion. We shall start with the first part of this 
statement, Tagore says that whatever signific- 
ance Nature possesses is in virtue of the fact 
that it is ^^not merely a store-house of power, 
but a habitation of man’s spirit as welP’.^e 
objects of Nature look upwards to man as it 

were, and seek their own completion.^? ' 

And man, in his turn, is conscious of this 
dependence of N^ufure on his own experience. 

“O Nature. 

So long as I did not love you 

Your light 

Failed to find its own wealth’’.^* 

And in another jioem Tagore addressing 
Nature, says: 

“In me, night and day, have your flowers 
bloomed. 

In me have your seeds sprouted ; 

For me do your trees shower their perfume 
and foliage.”^® 

The “laws of nature” are dumb in them- 
selves, it is the human mind that reveals their 
meaning. "Without man. Nature would be like 
a ‘broken arch’, a ‘circle unclosed’. To take 
nature ‘apart from the central fact in which 
it obviously finds expression’ is to accept what 
IS nothing more than a ‘false abstraction’. 
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“The earth and the sky’’, says Tagore “are 
woven with the fibres of man’s inind”.^“ 

In Tagore’s Natnre-poetry therefore the 
human element is hardly ever absent. If he 
describes a river, a boat inevitably appears, and 
the ferryman sings out for joy; and if the poem 
is about a landscaiie, the farmer is sure to be 
there, reaping his corn. Thus we find the poet 
expressing through the medium of art his con- 
viction that ‘nature exists for man’, that with- 
out man nature would be ‘as good as nothing 
at air. Understood in this sense, we must accept 
the English poet’s view that from Nature 

“ we receive but what we give. 

And in our life alone doth Natui’e live”. 

Nature must look beyond itself, the “external 
must gather itself up into internality, and exis- 
tence must sum itself up in the conscious soul”. 
Nature’s flowers look up to us and whisper 
the sun seeks its reflection in the human face;^^ 
every object of Nature gazes into our eyes in 
order that we might make it our own. 

But Spirit’s need of Nature is equally pres- 
sing. The dependence is not one-sided, even 
though man is higher than nature in the scale of 
creation. Man himself would “lose his balance”, 
and would have “ceaselessly to sti’ain every 
nerve and muscle”, if he tried to “leave his 
resting-place in universal nature and walk uj)on 
the single rope of humanity”.^® A recognition 
of this dependence does not at all conflict with 
the facts of human progress.^* Even our ‘faith 
in life’, which keeps us “unmindful of our mor- 
tality, and accounts for all human achievements, 
is something which nature herself has given 
us.^® 

Philosophy is therefore constrained to admit 
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tile tremendous part which Nature plays in the 
lire ot Siiirit. Even Fichte, who started by 
describing Nature as a ‘dead tool’, a ‘passive 
non-ego’, went on to accept that it indirectly 
helped Intelligence into being. Schelling pro- 
testing that Fichte had not sufficiently recognised 
the dignity’ of Nature, saw in the latter spi- 
ritual elements in undevelojied form. Rejecting 
sharp contraposition between Nature and 
Spirit established by the Kantio-Fichtean mora- 
lism, he regarded Nature as the “embryonic life 
of Spirit itself”. And in Hegelian philosophy 
Nature is conceived as the Idea itself in the 
form of otherness. It is ‘petrified Intelligence’, 
frozen Understanding’. “Reason becomes Natui’e 
in order to become Spirit”. 

The idea that Nature is “not just atoms and 
molecules”,^® but contains the germs of some- 
thing higher than itself is seen again and again 
in the poems of Tagore. In bis preface to “Ra«a- 
BanV' (a collection of some of his finest nature- 
poems), he has tried to convey something of 
the ‘dignity of Nature’ on which Schelling and 
Hegel insisted. He describes the plants as “our 
dumb friends who teach us how to greet the 
sky”. “Their language”, he saj’s, ‘‘is the primal 
language of life, and their movements iioint 
to the first springs of Being. The histories of 
a thousand forgotten ages are stored up in those 
gestures”.^’ And in the first poem in this vo- 
lume we see Tagore as the “ambassador of 
humanity”, conveying his greetings to Na- 
ture”.^® 

“Tava prane pranavan 

. . je manava, tahari doot haye 
Ogo manaver bandhu, aji ei arghya 
Arpilam tomare pranami”. 
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Thinking of “universal Nature’s influence 
over universal Mind” (Yiswa-Manaser opar 
Yiswa prakritir prabliava), Rabindranath says 
that humanity must not only acknowledge this 
influence, it must also “respond to the call of 
the green”, (‘sabujer nimantran’) for without 
such a response it would lose the key to the truth 
of existence^®. 

Even the higher aspects of human life, vyhich 
elevate man above Nature, can only be nourished 
by assimilating, and not by repudiating, what- 
ever he shares with Nature. In man himself, 
there is both nature and spirit*"®. He is of 
Nature, and also beyond Nature.®^. The dis- 
tinctively human faculties do not rest on a 
‘purely subjective synthesis’, Humanity cannot 
be treated as a self-contained organism “engi- 
neering all its advances out of its own particu- 
larity”. The specifically human experiences 
cannot be taken as “an excrescence upon the uni- 
verse, with no root in the nature of things”. 
Tagore believes that the unification of man’s 
extra-natural impulses, and their convergence 
U]jon an integrated order of life, has much to 
gain from his observation of, and participation 
in. Nature. “There is”, he says, “a touch of 
personality in Nature which has given a centri- 
fugal impulse to man’s heart”-^. Even the 
ethical being of man can only be built up “in 
commerce with the system of external things”. 
Tagore even maintains that in human life the 
proportion between the natural and the extra- 
natural “should be as water is to land in our 
globe, the former predominating”--. 

THE ‘stream of LIFE ’ IN NATURE AND MAN 

Tagore does not, however, content himself 
with saying that Nature and Man are inter- 
dependent. He elaborates this idea, and suggests 

15 
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some of the “points of contact” between these 
two realms. What unites man to nature is the 
‘life’, the ‘rhythm and beauty’, wdiich they share 
in common. All these are only facets of the 
same conception which can be summed uji as an 
eternal ‘stream of life’ or ‘Energy of Life’ 
(Jivana-pravaha, Jivani-shakti, Prana-dhara as 
Tagore calls it on different occasions.) The 
])resence of this ‘Jivani Sakti’ in Nature as well 
as in Man makes their union inevitable. “There 
is a stream of life within me. I ex2ierience it, 
and through it I exjjerience also my oneness 
with the world around me”-^^. This life he saw, 
like Wordsworth, as an ‘active princijile’: 

“Prom link to link it circulates. 

The soul of all the world”. 

Sometimes Tagore sj^eaks not merely of ‘life’ 
but also of ‘a stream of consciousness’ (Chetana- 
2)rahava) in Nature, which, to quote one of his 
letters, “flows through every blade of grass, 
every branch of the forest trees ; it thrills the 
green fields around me, I see every fibre of palm 
tree quivering with consciousness”®®. To attri- 
bute not merelj^ life but also consciousness to 
nature’s i)henomena is not quite consistent with 
Rabindranath’s general iiosition. But it is very 
seldom that he sjieaks of ‘chetana’ in Nature. 
What he has in mind is, generally speaking, the 
creative, dynamic ‘spirit of life’^ — something 
like the ‘Life-force’ of Bergson — which we find 
in Nature. 

It is in this context fhat Tagore quotes the 
Upanisadic words: “Yadidam kinca sarvam 
prana ejati nisrtan’’ (“All that exists vibrates 
with life, having come out of life”)®®. Even in 
pre-Upanisadic philosopliy this cni2)hasis on 
‘prana’ is not absent. Prajapati himself was 
regarded as the personification of Nature’s 
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creative power. Later on, even Prajapali and 
Savitr (llie Vivifier) yield tlioir places to pi ana, 
or deified Breatli^^ — the cosmic counterpart of 
individual life”"’. In ouc of the poems of 
Tagoi-e we fliul an almost exact parallel to tins 
idea of Nature’s life being a counterpart to 
human life. ^^Through the world of Natuic runs 
the same triumphant wave of lii c which surges 
in every vein of my own Imdy with wondrous 
rhythm”"®. And in some of the poems _ o f 

“Gitanjali”, he expresses his desire to partici- 
pate in the eternal life that scatters itself in the 


sky"®. 

It may be, and has been, objected that Tagore 
docs not sufficiently enlarge this concept of 
prana— that he leaves it vague. The criticism 
has an element of truth, although there is 
nothing really surprising in this, in view of the 
avowedly lyrical character of his Nature-poetry. 
Moreover, Tagoi’C sometimes did try to elaborate 
the concept of Life or Prana. A good example 
of this mav be found in his poem ‘ I vihslm- 
ropan^' froin “Bana-Bani”®®. 


And then, he sees in Nature not only ‘life’ 
but rhythm and harmony as well. Nature's life 
is not anarchic, it is held together by the same 
‘rhythm’ as the life of humanity. Nature and 
Man are like two different stanzas of the same 
poem, like two different parts of the same sym- 
phony. They are “set to the same tune”«i. This 
idea is important because it connects Tagore’s 
philosophy of Nature with his Aesthetics. 


“The language of harmony in Nature”, says 
Tagore “is the mother-tongue of our own soul”®^. 
The phenomena of' Nature, like those of human 
life, constitute a harmonious order. They have, 
to use his own words, “the rhythm of cosmic 
motion”®". The dance of the seasons finds its 
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own rhythm in human actions. By one foot of 

the Ncitciraja the outer world of form is stirred 

by his other foot the inner world of man is set 

in motion. And the poet says: “O Nataraia, lam 

your jioeTj-disciple. I shall accept your ^mantra’ 
of universal rhythm”. 

Except, perhaps in the most subjective of 
arts (like Music), Nature is always in the fore- 
ground of the creative artist. In art we cherish 
man’s unity with Nature, through beauty we 
perceive it ; so that we sometimes feel that the 
objects of Nature can have no other reason for 
existence than that of sujij^lying man with the 
materials of his pictures, poems and songs. “The 
first flower that blossomed on this earth was an 
invitation to the unborn song”®^. And if Nature 
needs the artist for the revelation ’of its own 
true worth. Art itself would be bland without 
‘Nature’s willing partnership’. Aesthetic ex- 
perience reveals in Nature a spirituality which, 
ajiart from such an exjierience, cannot be shown 
to be there. But Tagore always insists that this 
experience itself is mediated by Nature. In the 
famous words of the English jjoet: 

“Nat.ui'e is made better by no mean 

But Nature makes that mean ; so over 

the Art 

Which, you say, adds to Nature, in an Art 
That Nature makes”. 


NATURE AND MAN IN RELATION TO GOD 

Tagore’S philosophy of Nature culminates in 
his demonstration that the relationship between 
Man and Nature is “not a domestic affair which 
concerns two members of the same universe”, 
but that the two are “held together in God”. 
The ‘life’ and ‘rhythm’ which they share cannot 
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in themselves explain the unity between Man 
and Nature. To understand this unity in all its 
fulness, we have to look at them both as spheres 
of the manifestation of the same God. 

This idea is expressed by Tagore through his 
own interpretation of the well-known ‘Gayatri’ 
mantra. '‘This mantra tells us how to know in 
one form the same Power who is manifested in 
Nature and in the human Mind, and who joins 

them together.”®® And in “Dharma” the same 
idea is conveyed ; “The world without us and 
the intellect within us — these two are the mani- 
festations of the same Sakti. Having known 
this, we expei’ience the unity of Nature with the 
human Mind, and also the unity of our Mind 

with God”.®® 

The relationship of Man and Nature is thus 
something more than what is demanded by the 
functioning of either of them. This relation- 
ship possesses the hall-mark of Reality and is 
“stamped by the will of God”. With the rays 
of the first dawn that broke millions of years 
ago, God has himself joined the life of man.; 

“Laksha barash age je prabhat 
Uthechhilo ei bhuvane 
Tahar arun kiran kanika 
Gantho na ki mor Jivane"? ”.®’ 

EASTERN ^‘versus'’ WESTERN ATTITUDE TOWARDS 

NATURE 

Before concluding this discussion of Ra- 
bindranath’s views about Nature, it is necessary 
to notice his favourite idea that the Oriental 
attitude towards Nature is essentially different 
from the Occidental. 

Tagore has often expressed his view that the 
tradition of Indian thought is one of immediate 
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recognition of man’s kinship with the world of 
nature, w'hile the tendency of western civilisa- 
tion is to emphasise the conflict betweep the two. 
“Truth appears to them (the Europeans), in its 
aspect of dualism, the jierpetual conflict which 
has no reconciliation, and which can only end in 

victory or defeat But in the level tracts 

of India, men found no barriers between their 
lives and tlie grand life that permeates the 
universe”.®® He goes on to illustrate this by 
pointing to the contrast between Western and 
Indian dramatic literature, and especially be- 
tween Shakespeare and Kalidasa. ‘Tn the west- 
ern dramas, human characters drown our atten- 
tion in the vortex of their jiassions. Nature 
occasional!}^ peeps out, but she is almost always 
a trespasser, who has to offer excuses. But in 
our dramas, such as ‘Sakuntala’ or ‘UHara-Ram- 
Charita’, Nature stands on her own right, prov- 
ing that she has her own function — ^to impart the 
peace of the eternal to human emotions”.®® 
Tagore also condemns the Western educational 
system which accentuates the conflict between 
Man and Nature so that “our books come be- 
tween us and our world covering the 

windows of our minds with their pages.”’® 


Tagore has not worked out this contrast in 
the domain of philosophy. His remarks are 
confined to poetry and drama. Even in the field 
of literature, however, one feels that he has made 
a rather hasty generalisation in speaking of a 
fundamental diiference of outlook between East 
and West on this point. He believed that the 
attitude towards nature as revealed in English 
literatui’e reflects the impact of Industrialism 
and the growth of big cities: “The West seems 
to take a jiride in thinking that it is subduing 

Nature This sentiment is the product of 

the city-wall habit and training of the mind, for 
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in the city-life man creates an artificial dissocia- 
tion between himself and universal nature. 

It has been objected that in trying to make 

his point Tagore stretches the contrast too fai . 
There are, undoubtedly, examples in European 

thought of the kind of attitude he has in imiKl. 

Bertrand Russell, for instance, has given us^a 
picture of “man, living in 

knd hostile world”, in the midst of a natuic 

nhat is omnipotent but blind”.’ ^ Then again 

we have Arnold, writing in the preface to bih 
‘Poem’: “What are the eternal objects oi 

poetry 1 They are actions, hunian actions . . 

. . ”.’3 And excluding, by implication, 
of nature from poetic representation. But then 

have we not, on the contrary, in Wordsworth 
and Shelley, assurances of man’s iiartncrsliip 
with Nature as impassioned and sincere as any 
that Tagore would long for ? Nor is it strictly 

true that in “Tempest ” and “Winter’s Tale 

Shakespeare has only “shown the » 

man and nature”. On the other hand T p > 
has been regarded as the English pastoral at its 

ultimate pitch, combining as 
stubborn, toilsome character of Nature (Laii- 
ban) with the gay, free, unsubstantial grace 
(Ariel). And in “Winter’s Tale”, wherein 
Rabindranath finds a “vortex of human passion 
to the exclusion of Nature, Shakespeare has, in 
fact, sung of nature’s objects with even more 
feeling than is usual with him ; has sung raptur- 
ously of 

“Voilets dim 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath.” 

HUMANISM OF RABINDRANATH 

We have seen above how Tagore emphasises 
the intimate connection between Man and Nature. 
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It would be a one-sided interpretation of his 

?dvaTe to hold that he ignored the 

^dvance of spirit over Nature or that he failed 

thp 1 emergence of real differences’ with 

the arrival of Man in the universe. On the 
contrary he maintains that man’s affinity with 

conflict with the place of 
the scheme of things. 

man oJnV regard the status of 

^ i himself can best be considered in 

ni' of humanity, so that we may, Tagore says 

fairly claim that ‘Reality is humkt.' Ld, froS 

the side of knowledge, that ‘Truth is human’. 

This brings us to what has been called the 

Rabindranath. It may well be 
doubted if the word TIumanism has ever had 
any precise connotation but we can call Tae-ore 
a humanist fa) in the first place because he 
accords t)o man the highest place within the 
phenomenal world, (b) secondly, because he does 
not hesitate to attribute ‘humanness’ even to 
tjiod, and describes ultimate Reality itself in 
human terms. But if ‘Humanism’ means a ‘de- 
throning’ of the Infinite or a glorification of the 
riiiite man as finite^ then certainly he cannot be 
called a humanist. He declares that man must 
continually ^outgrow himself must come out of 
nimseli ; the idea of the ^human Grod^ is supple- 
mented by that of the ‘divine Man’. This is what 
distinguishes Tagore’s humanism from the shal- 
low Comtist humanism of 19th century Europe. 

These points bear a little further examina- 
tion. 

THE IDEA OP ^degrees’ IN TAGORE ’s PHILOSOPHY 

+T, ^^^sider Tagore’s humanism in 

tne light of his view of “man’s place in the 

cosmos”. We have seen above that he accepts 
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the reality of the world as well as 1 he sell'. But 

to accept the reality of everything is not to deny 
that one thing can be more real than another. 
Nature and spii’it are both real, and yet the latter 
is more real than the former. Thus Rabindra- 
nath adopts, in a manner, the idea that there 
are ‘degrees’ in truth and reality. 

In ultimate reality everything is preserved, 
nothing is lost. “The flower that has failed to 
bloom, the river that has lost its coui’se in the 
desert, even these are not altogether devoid of 
meaning”.'^® [“Gitanjali” — No. 147]. 

But, while the Absolute reveals itself in every 
object of creation, how insignificant-so-ever it 
be, the delight of the Absolute is not equally great 
in all objects. While everything that he has 
created y leases him, nothing pleases him as much 
as man. “Of all his manifestations, man is in- 
comparable. The human self is unique, because 
in it God reveals himself in a special manner.’ 

As Tagore says even more explicitly in ‘Sadhna’, 
“The revealment of the Infinite is to be seen 
most fulhj not in the starry heavens, but in the 

soul of man.”'^ ’ 

This, then, is the first aspect of his humanism. 
He awards to man a place at the top of things. 
Nothing is wholly unreal, but nothing, again, is 
as I’eal as man. As he puts it metaphorically: 

“God has many strings to his ‘sitar’; some are 

made of iron, others of copper, and yet others 
are made of gold”. Humanity is the golden 
string of God’s lute.'^® 

man’s SUPERIORITY TO NATURE 


But in what does man’s uniqueness consist? 
It consists in his freedom, his magnificence, his 
ethical and aesthetic consciousness. In Nature, 
the I’eigning principle is Determinism, in man it 
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is Freedom. It is this that helps him to “cross 
natuie s iioiuls y to rise above nature. “Suckl- 
ed at the wolf yjreast, sheltered ill the brute’s 

deii mail suddenly discovers that he is man— 
that lim true power lies in abandoning his brute 

stvengt h andyxehanging it for t,he freedom of 

■ . ' ■ 1 • “‘i t^^’^^doni implies a certain 

internaiyy which nature wholly lacks. The es- 

smiee of iSatiire as Hegel says, lies in externa- 

y? ( Nature IS the si^here of external sensuous 

existence ). But man, in his freedom, “turns 

^ipsets ISTature’s scheme 
of balance . He takes risks, he defies Law 
and IS none the worse for doing so ; “even his 
erect posture is a gesture of insubordination 
and his entire life is the fight of Jack against the 
seemingly almighty giant. 83 . 


This freedom, again, transforms him from a 

^ creative being. “In man the life 
o± the animal has taken a further bend. He 
has come to the beginning of a world which has 
to be created by his own will and power. The 

receptive stage is past. . . .Man enters the career 
of creative life. . . . ”.®^ 


In the creativity, this initiative, lies man’s 
magnificence.^ He can look beyond his minimum 
needs of survival. He can scorn the dictates of 
utility. “To all other creatures. Nature is final. 
To live, to propagate their species and to die 
IS their end; and they are content. They never 
cry for emancipation from the limits of life”.®® 
The glory of man i.s that he is not content, he 
wants more, “he is restless, he is athirst for the 
distant and the faraway”: 

“Ami chanchala he, ami 

Sudiirer jiiyasi”.®® 

His craving for progress is insatiable. However 
great he becomes, his cry always is; “Not here: 
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Not here: I long for another dwelling”.®’ 
[“Balaka”]. 

Being aware that he is “not a casual visitor, 
but a siiecial guest in this universe”®®, man is 
never satisfied with the small, even though he is 
physically small in the context of the mighty 
world.®® He says: “Bhumaiva sukham, nalpe 
sukhamasti”. Man’s passion is for greatness, 
not for happiness.®® He foregoes all the com- 
fort of contentment, and longs for the glorious, 
the immense, the ‘vrihat’.®^ 

IDEA OF ‘human REALITY’ 

Man’s elevation above Nature, how^ever, is 
only one aspect of Humanism, we might even siay 
it is the lower stage of Humanism. Tagore does 
not content himself with showing man’s high 
stature in the scale of creation, he goes on to 
ascribe ‘human’ qualities to Reality as a whole. 
He conceived universal history itself as but the 
record of the gradual emergence of human 
reality. “The philosojiby of ‘Nava-jatak’ is akin 
to that suggested by certain interpreters of the 
Cosmic Ray. There is a process of dissolution 
in History, but silently, inevitably and ceaselessly 
human reality is being built ui)”.®® 

Divinity, on such a view, at once acquires a 
new meaning. If the divine is the ‘most real’, it 
must also be the most human. Tagore accordingly 
says: “Humanity is a necessary factor in the per- 
fecting of divine truth”®®. Man will thus appear 
to have iirescribed forms to reality. We men, 
live in reality and thereby determine and widen 
its limits.®^ klen, so to speak, are the ‘makers’ 
of Reality. 

God liimself depends upon human being for 
]ierfecting his nniverse. He ‘purchases his sun- 
rise from the eyes of man’:®® 
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Uocl ’s power fiuds its owu i'ultiimeut iu the humau 
world : 

“Aiiiar^bhuvaue tabe 

Puma lia’be 

Tomar charam adhikar”.**® 

It is not true, Tagore says, that God has 
everything to give, and man has everything to 
receive. He proclaims man's right to “give” 
even to God. “To all things else you give, from 
me you ask”.®’’ Without man, God would not be 
God at all. Man came and God woke up to find 
his joy: 

“I came and you woke : 

I came and your heart was stirred” 

And in the magnificent climax of the same ijoem 
Rabindranath declares that God fiuds himself 
only by gazing into human eyes, and receiving 
the touch of human hands:®® This is Humanism 
at its ultimate pitch. How strikingly do these 
words, i-aising humanity to its loftiest pedestal, 
remind us of Shelley’s ‘Hymn to Apollo’: 

“I am the eye with which the universe 

Beholds itself and knows itself divine”. 

From the point of view of religious experience, 
too, the conclusion to which such Humanism leads 
is cpiite simply and explicitly stated : “xMy reli- 
gion is the Religion of Man in which the Infinite 
is defined in humanity '’ In the field of Reli- 
gion, the question is not so much one of attribut- 
ing human qualities to reality but of “realising 
the humanity of God” which is already jjresup- 
posed.^®® 

HUMANISM IN VAISNAVA PHILOSOPHY 

In the “Religion of Man”, Tagore has quoted 
extensively from madieval Vaisnava poets in 
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whose works we liud the impress ot the same 
humanistic outlook. In an age when the eunmiun 

man had lost all faith in the worth and dignity 

of the human individual, and in a eouidry where 
the Absolute had been exalted so as to become an 
‘omnipotent abstraction’, the Vaisnava poets 
raised the banner of revolt, and tried to restore 
to humanity the greatness ot which its own piii- 
losophers had deprived it. 'blie A aisiiavas ail- 
dressed God as the ‘Perfected Man , and Uiai- 
tannya declared that of all the manifestations 
of God the highest was the human luaiiifestation. 

Others used the expressions ‘Xara-Hari 
‘Maha-Manava’ and ‘Maner Maiiush with refe- 
rence to God.i»“ Kabir, Uadu, Kujjab and 
Ravidas are of the many humanist poets in whose 
works Tagore had found a substantiation of Ins 
own ideas. Above all, he admired the humanism 
of C handidas who had proclaimed; 

“Listen, O brother man: 

The truth of Man is the highest truth. 

There is no truth higher than that”. 

Chandidas had also written ; “Man is the gem, the 
very life of creation. But most ot us are deceiv- 
ed by the exterior, and fail to fathom the true 

greatness of humanity This greatness les 

in the fact that man, like God, is Love . His 

love is not restricted to things ot this earth, he 

is beyond ordinary emotions. fetarting with 

these ideas of Chandidas, the ‘Sahaaiyas ot a 

later day proclaimed that man, and not 
the proper object of worship, holding fast to the 
view that human cpialities can imprint on man 
the character of the Supreme Being. 

It is easy to level against, such a view the 
charge of anthropomorphism^ but such a (*haige 
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n U faced. Tagore says : “There is 

111 all Religion a certain element of antliron- 

alsni-ur^ Tf il"- God is 

phisni, then man should be lilamcd for beiug 
mcin, and the lover for loving his beloved as a 

pel sou, and not as a principle of psychology 
Tagore does not condone the cruder forms of 

anthropomorphism, but he feels, with a modern 
liter, that ‘there is likewise an anthropomor- 

pliisni which IS cipcumspeet and enlightened”, 
and quite unlike that variety of it which Ave see 
for instance, in Locke.^o® To find the Supreme; 
the Bliuimy, 111 ourselves is one tiling* but a 
worship of the self is quite another ihing. 
Against the latter we must be on our guard.^®® 
lagoic carefully steered between the two extre- 
mes of submergence of human values on the one 
hand and a worship of the human in the finite 
sense on the other. We can therefore say of him 
what Matthew Arnold said of Goethe: 

“And he pursued a lonely road 

His eyes on Nature’s plan; 

Neither made man too much a God 

Nor God too much a man”. 
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Chapter VI 

AESTHETICS ( 1 ) 

111 tlic i)liiloso2)hy of Tagore the most imijor- 

miit ]ilace is luidcniabh' occujiied bv aesthetics. 

Uu no other branch of philosophy has lie written 

.^ widely, or with such zest, as on aesthetics. 

Being- hnnselt a creative artist of the first rank, 

this department of philoso2)hy was, for Tagore 

more real and of greater significance, than any 

other. Whether he has consistently obeyed his 

ov n aesthetic doctrines in his 2)oems, 2'>ictnres 

and songs, and, if so, liow far he has successfully 

vindicated them in 2)Tactice, is an enquiry that 

will occipiy historians ot Indian art. and culture 

for many years to come. The student of Tagore’s 

philosopli}-, however, must of necessity restrict 

himsclt to a discussion of those doctrines them- 
selves. 


Tagore’s aesthetics like Kant’s, can im 
be described as the ‘Vrowning nhase” of 


indeed 

, 2**i‘''se of his 

philoso2)hy. The true and the good are meaning- 
less abstractions to him exce2it in relation with 
the beautiful. As Nalinikonta savs; “Tagore 
loves ‘satya’ and ‘mangal’ only to the extent 
that they are ‘sundar’ as well ”2. The poet .starts 
from ‘ex2ierience ’ which 2’i‘imaril3' suggests 
ideas of the beautiful, and only incidentally 
those of veracity or morality. Art aims at “utter- 
ance of feeling”, which, he tells us, “is not the 
statement of a fundamental truth, or a scientific 

fact, or a useful moral precept If Science or 

Philosophy may gain anything from it, thev are 
welcome, but that is not the reason of its being. 
If while crossing a ferry, you can catch a fish, 
you are a lucky man, but that does not make the 
ferry-boat a fishing boat, nor should you abuse 
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the t'errymau if he does not make lishiug his 
business”''^. 

Blit to say tliat aesthetics is the most impor- 
tant section of Tagore’s philosophy is not to 
suggest that in this subject lie has actually 
founded a system or a school. Virtues of an 
artist are often the vices of a philosoiiher ; and 
even in aesthetics, Kabindranath has failed to 
give any systematic form to his views or even to 
rid them completekv from inconsistencies. He 
never cared much for the 'historical method' in 
aesthetics;^ and was so much against partisan- 
ship and sectarianism in art, that he avoided 
classifying his ideas on any fixed lines'’. 

In Tagore’s aesthetics we find a curious 
blending of ty])ically western ideas with inany 
concepts which we associate almost exclusively 
with the Oriental attitude towards Art. We shall 
see in the course of this chapter some of the 
striking affinities between his views and those 
of European asthetieians like Bergson, Spencer, 
Bosanquet and Croce. It may be asked how f ar 
wo are justified in discussing Tagore’s views 
along with those of Nietzsche or Spencer, from 
both of whom lie differed so drastically. But in 
the, case of a writer like Tagore, with all his 
powers of assimilation and his distrust of sj-stem- 
building, conqiarative discussion often liel])s us 
in clearing up many ])oints.. That is why wo 
have tried to analyse Tagore’s views about ‘play’ 
and ‘Utility’ in aid, in the context of Spencer’s 
theorj^ regarding the same; and have tried to 
show how Tagore’s attitude towards the age-old 
controversy between the universal and indivi- 
dual elements in art suggests something of 
Nietzsche’s formulation of the ultimate unity of 
Apollonian and Dionysian art. 

4 * 

The debt which Tagore owes to Hindu aestho- 
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tics is also considerable; but here again we find 
the same assimilative spirit at work. Vaisnava 
aestbetics, too, lias left subtle marks on Tagore 
theories. Though he refers but rarely to ‘bhavas’ 
anubhavas’ and ‘sthayibhavas, it is known that 
he was familiar with all their implications. It has 
been said of Schiller that he was ‘fin accord with 
the spirit, but not with the letter of Kantian 
aesthetics”®. The same might well be said of 
Tagore’s relation to Vaisnava aesthetic writings. 
As for Hindu aesthetics of the ‘schools’, Tagore’s 
essay entitled “Chhabir Amga” (The six Limbs 
of painting), bears ample testimony to his deep 
appreciation of the principle of external and 
internal harmony which is the main feature of 
ancient aesthetics in India as Avell as in the 
Graeeo-lioman world. In fact, Tagore’s main 
endeavours in the province of aesthetic specula- 
tion, as in Metaphysics and Ethics, seems to be 
to avoid all extremes, and to obey the general 
lirinciple of harmony, of which ‘iiroportion’, 
‘rhythm’, ‘unity’ are but aspects. We shall see 
how Tagore repeatedly cmiihasises this princi 
pie in every department of aesthetics, including 

literarv cifiticism. 

% 

We shall, therefore, begin our discussion of 
Tagore’s aesthetic jihilosophy, not by asking for 
a “definition” of Beauty but by drawing pointed 
attention to the fundamental principle on which 
he takes his stand, and in the light, of which 
alone can we enter into the real spirit of his 
aesthetic wnfitings. 

THE NATURE OF BEAUTY : THE PRINCIPLE OF 

HARMONY IN ART 

Tagore has given us no exact definition of 
Beauty, but he tries to bring out the concept of 
the Beautiful ; in the first place by distinguish- 
ing it from the non-beautiful and the Ugly, and 
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in the second place by discussing Beauiy in 
relation with Nature, Truth and Kealitj . 

The aesthetic consciousness of has hatl 

a development. In the first stages ol this deve- 
lopment: Tagore says, “AVc have to start with a 
division— the division between the beantitul 
and the non-beautiful". Gradually, ho^evei, 
we begin to think of Beauty as an universal 
spirit AVhen our aesthetic understanding is 

only meagrely awakened, we regard as beauti- 
ful anything that startles us by colour or 
sound. Among the primitives the striking is 
regarded as the beautiful. “Our first acquain- 
tance with Beauty is in her dress of motley 
colours that affects us with its stripes and 
feathers— nav, with its disfigurements . But 
as our ideas mature and tastes alter, ‘beauty 
renounces violence", and 1 he “music of beauty 
has no longer any need of exciting us with fond 
noise.” “Thus in the history of aesthetics there 

comes an age of emanci])ation"®. 

Tagore does not seem to have given much 
thought to the role of the ‘Characteristic; in 
Art and in his works we do not get an appraisal 
of the same. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
not one of those who regard ‘strangeness to be 
the sole criterion of Art. It has of t^ been 
maintained that the emphasis on the Charac- 
teristic’ is a distinctive feature of modern 
aesthetic, while that of the ancient is an empha- 
sis on the idea of harmony and artistic unity. 
If this is true it must be said that Tagore 
inclines more towards the ancient than the 

modern view of Beauty. 

Beauty ceases to appear to us, then, as some- 
thing that forces itself sharply upon our senses 
or mind, and is seen “more in the unassuming 
harmony of common objects than in things start- 
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ling in their .siiigularit.v’-i« In art l.armonv 

\sneH o’”’. To whatever 

‘ 1 1( iiiolil.s <»i o\ir iiu'iital roiitciit luiitit bo 

in liarinoiiy witJi tJio total imaginative eonstrne- 

'I'.II,. ''Ve .shall see later that 

stancli)oints in art. 

m Hi is based on the idea of 

(Or.i. ^ between diverse 
element s. He demands harmony between the 

between emotion and 
I ce letvc'en lorm and content, between 
ob.seryation and ex])ression, and between the 
nulivKlual and tlio ujiivorsal at^pccts of Arf, 

In ancionl Indian aesthetics, harnionv and 
proportion Lave come in for special emphasis, 
lagore quotes tlie Hindu view of i»roportion of 
parts (pramanani),i 2 sliows that the ^*prin- 

cii)lo of accommodatioir- ojierates as much in 
aestJietics as in Logic or Ethics. ^'Tlie logical 
leJationship ])resent in an intellectual propor- 
tioiij and the aesthetic i*elationshij) indicated in 
tJie proportions of a work of art both agree in 
one thing. They affirm that truth consists not 
in facts but in harmony of facts’’^ There 
could be no effective differentiation of forms 
( rupa-bhedah’') without ])ro])ortion. ^'Our 
aesthetics, starting with rupa-bhedah, goes on 
to pramanani. ffiff'erence exists because with- 
out difference there is no union. But there is 
also limit, because without limit there is no 

Beauty. . . .Form has necessarilv to be clothed 
in pi’oportion 

In Greece too Beauty was thought to consist 
in “the imaginative or sensuous ex])ression of 
unity in variety’’,^ ^ lii tlie Middle Ages, Augus- 
tine aiid 8t,. '^Idiomas Acjuinas continued to stress 
the unifying ])ower of BcauH. Augustine spoke 
not merely of liarmony but of ‘symmetry’.^ ® 
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While recognisiug that symmetry might he 
enriehed by contrast, Augustine held it to be the 
ruling principle in Art as distinct from, and even 
opposed to, characteristic expressiveness. And 
Thomas Acpiinas said .The senses arecliarmed 
with things duly proportioned as analogous to 
themselves.''^ ’ 


It was after the Renaissance, and more ]iarti- 
cularly after the Romantic movement in the 
later eighteenth centurv, that the emphasis in 
aesthetics shifted to the characteristic. Whe- 
ther or not Tagore can be described as a roman- 
ticist in Art is a different question altogether. 
In any case, if romanticism involves af)andon- 
inent'of the law of harmony in art, he would 
have preferred to be called a conservative. Ilis 
own art-creations, as a poet, a composer and as 
a painter, are characterised by restraint. And, 
as we shall see later, he demanded not merely 
the restraint of technique but the restraint of 
emotion as well. 


Art must, however, transcend the elementary 
criterion of restraint, and advance to the crea- 
tion of Rhythm. For great Art, something more 
is required than mere proportion, which even 
animals are capable of. ‘^Birds repeat a single 
note, or a verj' simple combination of notes, 
but man builds his world of music and establi- 
shes ever new rhythmic relationships of notes, 
which reveal to hiin an universal mystery of 
creation ”.18 That is why, Tagore says, great 
poetry uses svmbols of music rather than of 
painting it‘ is more ‘gitadharmi’ than ‘chit - 
radharmi’. Music has higher expressive capaci- 
ties than other arts liecause it serves in the words 
of plotiniis, as the “audible symbol of inaudible 
harmonies”-® 

Rhythm and harmony are “at the root of 

18 
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Reality itself”. In Art we feel this rhythm 
more than in other spheres of life because our 
own creative activity reflects directly the univer- 
sal rhythm. 2 1 “Through our sense of Beauty” 
says Tagore, “we realise the harmony which is 
in the universe ”.2 2 And conversely, “the more 
we coniju-ehend the harmony in the physical 

world, our expression of beauty in art be- 

comes more fully catholic ”.2 a 


All great art, and especially Music, appeals 
to us because it rejiresents, in Schiller's words 
the archetypal rhythm of Nature itself” If 

attitude to Music we see a 
drifting away from classical forms, it is only 
in so far as ( lassical Music, abandoning propor- 
tion between form and content, sometimes allows 
a ridiculous growth of formal detail. Although 
Sanskrit texts enjoin that in music the meaning 
of words and the manner of execution should 
both be equally attended to, it is seen that the 
meaning is very often smothered; and it is 
against this that Tagore protests.-2-i 


The aesthetic activity is thus the relating, 
harmonising, unifying force Avhich enhances the 
significance of life itself. It is the activity of 
the ‘total man and presujiposes elimination of 
all that is one-sided. Kant says: “All other 
forms of perception divide man, being based 
exclusively either in the sensuous or the spiritual 
side of his being. Only the perception of Beauty 
makes of him an entirety, because it demands 

the cooperation of both his natures ”.25 

The unity which the artist seeks is greater 
than the unity between the different parts of 
his art-work ; it is greater even than the unity 
between the diverse ideas in the artist ’s mind 
during the process of creation ; for the highest 
art demands that the artist himself should be 
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in 'communion’ with the entire universe. '^The 
true x>Tinciple of art”, says Tagore "is the 
principle of unity Apart from the external 

unity of parts, which creates taste-value in a 
particular picture or symphony, we have the 
unity of the artist’s i^ersonality ; and this is 
what distinguishes the unity of Art from the 
unity of Science. "The scientist seeks an imper- 
sonal i^rinciple of unification, Avhich can be 
applied to all things But the unification 
of art pi'esupj)Oses personal experience. The 
true artist is "one with the world.” llis art 
cannot flourish in isolation from Nature and 
Society. "The rhythm of Beauty is the inner 
spirit, Avhose outer body is social organisation”. 

Thus Beauty is seen to be a link that unites 
man with Nature, Society, and God or ultimate 
reality itself . Tagore saj^s: “The word ‘Sahitya’ 
is derived from 'Sahif which means 'together’; 
thus even derivatively, literature in India stands 
for synthesising activity”.^® 

THE 'ugly’ in AKT 

We have discussed in such detail Tagore’s 
emphasis on harmony, for two reasons. In the 
first place, he often uses the words 'harmony’ or 
‘harmonious’ when what he really means is 
‘beauty’ or 'beautiful’. The second reason is that 
without bearing in mind his views about har- 
mony ^ rhythm, unity, proportion, and allied 
concepts, it is scarcely possible to appreciate the 
position which he takes up regarding many of the 
aesthetic problems which we shall consider later. 

To illustrate this the better, let us begin by 
taking up the extreme case of the 'Ugly’ in 
Art — even though such a procedure is unorthodox 
from the point of view of Aesthetic Cidticism. 

Why should art have any concern Avith some- 
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uierely not beautiful but 
avo^^ ull^ againsc tlio principle of Eeautv? Whv 
sbould aesthetics consider the Clgdy at all ? oii 
iagore s theory of harmony, the question ceases 
to puzzle us, for he regards ugliness not as an 

entity in conscious or unconscious opiiosition to 

beauty, Init as soniething that explains those 
bleaches ot harmony which are only too common 
iiJ human life. “We can give rise to ugliness by 
ping counter to the eternal law of harmony which 

is eyerywhere;\^ To Tagore slieer ugliness is 

no an acceptable idea. “It is only the narrowness 
of perception", he says, “which sharply diyides 
c' held of man s aesthetic consciousness into 

uglinespind beauty ". 3 o The idea of ‘degrees 
of truth and reality’, which wc find in other de- 
]iartnients of Tagore's philosophy is equally iire- 
sent 111 his aesthetics. There is no such thing as 
absolute eyil ; good and eyil are but aspects of 
tJic moral jirinciiile. Nor is there any such phe- 
nomenon as utter death ; life and death are both 
aspects of the Life Principle tjiyani sakti). 
pinnlarly Jte inaiiataiiis tliat botJi nglinoss and 
beauty arc aspects ol* tlie pi*incii)Je of beauty.-'^ ^ 

Tagore’s view of ugliness is the exact o]ji)Osite 
ot the view of Schleyel who describes the Ugly 
as ‘‘the unpleasant manifestation of the good”, 
bchlegel regards ugliness as ‘^vhoily outside 
beaut} , of wliich it is the embodied nagation”. 

But the assumi>tion that a “pleasant manifesta- 
tion of the bad” is imjiossible is itself unwar- 
ranted. Similarly, those wlio regard ‘elimination 
of the ITgly as one of tUv negative laws of 
aosf Ihitics ^ would liavc to exidudc' from the 

pi’ovince ot Art mur-h tliat is genuiiielv exjires- 
sive. 

^ Tagore says: “hi Arl,a eeriain amf>nnt of 

of forces' is necessary”.^^ To exclude 
the Lgly from art altogelhcr would be ‘do admit 
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that our sense of beauty creates a disseiisioii iu 
our uuiversCj and sets up a wall oi hiudi’auce 
across the liigliwav of coimuuiiication".''" l^.veii 
iu the Middle Ages, the ‘necessity of l. ginicss 
was recognised. Saint Atiga^tine clauncHl tha 
the ugly should be regarded as “an element of the 
beautiful” to which, nevertheless, it serves as a 
foil. The universe as a whole, it was maintained, 
contained an element of ugliness (aleformitas ) 
which we cannot neglect or dismiss as an illusion. 
Ugliness, according to Tagore, does not fall ont- 
side the truth of art. It consists only ‘in the 
distorted expression of Ueauty, \vhieh comes 
from iinperfect realisation of Trnilr 

It is necessary to stress, however, that while 

Tagore in obedience to his d<)ctrine of harmony, 
refuses to expel the Ugly outright, he never gives 
to ugliness any independent reality. Ugliness, 
like Sin, has no sovereign existence. It has been 
aptly remarked hy one of his critics that in the 
works of Rabindranath wa do not get any por- 
trayal of pure tragedy because he rejects the 
('oncept of the ‘wholly cvil’.^^ In his dramas, 
therefore, there is uo'lago, no hiiotivelcss malig- 

uity’.3« 

THE PEKSONAL ELEMENT IN AUT 

Treating the theory of Ugliness as a necessaiy 
digression to exem^ilify the general law^ of hor- 
inony in art, we now ])roceed to the more impor- 
tant corollaries of that law. The first step 
forward from tlio idea of unity or harmony leads 
Tag'ore to the idea of lau'sonalil y in Arl. ^Tinman 
personality has a ])rincip]e oJ iniily, whicli is 
satisfied in a pictui'o, a ])oom, a character. . . 
standard of reality is liurt at tlie slightest 
consciousness of discord, which is ngainsl Ihe 
('iindainenlal unity a1 its centre'’/** ■' L nily ami 
harmony are concepts which are intelligildc (uuy 
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in relation to personality. ‘^Tlie principal object 
th^ expression of Personality, and that 
inusic^’40 lauguage of picture and 


AVhile Science '‘eliminates from its field of 
researcli the personality of creation”, Art seeks 
to put aside all that is impersonal and mechani- 
cal Consider painting, for instance. While 
looking at a picture, “Science deals with the ele- 
ment of sameness, with the law of perspective 

andcolour-comlnnation”, but it misses the pic- 

tuie itself, which is the creation of a personality 
and which appeals to the personalities of those 
who see it . Or take the case of Music. Imagine 
a man from Mars coming to the earth and listen- 
ing to gramojdioue. I’lie personality of the 
singer is here apparently absent ; and yet the 
visitor would interest himself not in the mecha- 
nism of the gramophone but in “the truth of the 
music which his iiersonality immediately acknow- 
ledges as a personal message ”.^2 “TPe facts 

of the gramophone make ns aware of the laws of 

souiid, but the music gives us iiersonal compaui- 
ouship ^ 

borne recent writers on aesthetics, appro- 
aching the question of personality from a predo- 
minantly psychological angle, have tried to 
Identify the personal element of art with the 
unconscious or sub-conscious sources of creation. 
Ihey have consequently been led to the con- 
clusion that the more personal a work of art, the 
more esoteric and limited its a]>]>ea]. Poliowing 
this line of argument, Frend himself has dec- 
lared: 'Ihe true artist elaborates his day- 

dreams so that they lose that j^ersonal note which 

grates ujjon strangers He opens out to 

others the way back to the comfort and consola- 
tion of his own uncoiiscious sources sources of 
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pleasure”.^^ This statement gives us the im- 
pression that the personal is necessarily the 
peculiar or the incomprehensii)le. But Tagore 
makesit quite clear that the ]iersonal in art is 
also the shareable. “Personality is the liarmony 
of the unique, while the peculiar is the discord 
of the unique”. For Tagore, personality de- 
notes not the ‘sub-conscious” but rather the 
fully conscious, which in art leaves its imprint 
on the art work. “Works of art are tlie signa- 
tures of beautv, in which the mingling of the 
personal touch leaves its memorial’ Tagore 
is not enamoured of that ‘genius’ which is akin 
to madness, and which exults in its originality, 
unaware that it liorders on the neurotic.^’' 

In Art, personality, has a threefold part to 
play. From the point of view of the creator, 
we have already seen that his personality leaves 
an indelible impress on the art- work. “The 
music and the musician are inseparable”.^® From 
the spectator’s or the listener’s viewpoint, too, 
art has its value only insofar as his own perso- 
nality is awakened as a result of enjoyment of a 
particular work of art. “The true value of 
Beethoven's Sonata lies in its power of touch- 
ing the depth of our own personality”.^® That 
is why the Oriental tradition of art, which stres- 
ses the personal element more than the Euro- 
lieans do, enjoins the spectator “to seek the 
artist concealed within the art”. In his Re- 
miniscences Rabindranath writes: “In European 
music outward embellishment must be perfect 
in every detail. . . .But in our country, an artistic 
exposition of the melody is the main object. . . . 
In Europe, the voice is the object of culture, 
and with it they perform impossibilities. In 
India the virtuoso is satisfied if he has heard 
the song ; in Europe, they go to hear the 
singer".^'^ Thirdly, from the point of view of 
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lUL Loidj process oi creation, this cormnuuicatiou 

of a pt‘i-s,,ii fa a jiersoii is seen to be the hio-hest 

purpose ao.l <riterion of art. Brojendranath 

™ ’ to lagore’s art, has written: 

\\ Jiat does entei' the norm and test of poetry 
IS not emotional exaltation, imaginative trans- 
hgiiralion or disinterested criticism, but in and 
throiigli them all the creation of a iiersonalitv 
villi an individual scheme of life, an individna'l 
outlook on the universe Tagore not onlv 
satisfies tins criterion in his own poetrv, as a 
t lieoiist of art too he demands the same criterion. 
Bveiw Joyous thing on earth, he says, reflects 
the artist’s laughter.^* = ‘kV poet is a true poet 

only when he can make his own personal ideas 
.) 03 'ful to all men”.'^*''* 


Moreover. Art not merely ^‘e.v presses perso- 
nahty it also lieljis to create iiersonality. “With 
the truth of our ideas” fas exjiressed in art) 
‘we also grow in truth”. Bergson says: “The 
art creates the artist as much as vice versa”. 
And when the work of art reaches its ‘consumer’ 
it again helps to enhance jicrsonal value. “The 
poet not only expresses his inner self, he also 
develops o^^r (i.e., reader’s) hidden self. The 
])oet expresses a state of the soul, and if we 
understand his work it is only because there is 
some impression in us, however nascent, which 
corresponds to what he describes For the 
]iroducer as well as the enjoyer, then art is 
“self -cult lire” f“Atma Samskriti”'. 


Finally, Tagore tries to assure us tha this 
recognition of the supremacy of the personal 
element in art does not imply any belittling of 
theoretical generalisations. “When we say that 
art only deals with those truths that are per- 
sonal, we do not seek to exclude philosophical 

ideas whic'h are apparently abstract”.®® Gene- 

lalisations which sup]ily us with “common deno- 
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miuators” regardmg aestlietic problems are not 
only permissible but even necessary and profit- 
able, even if tliey are ‘apparently abstract’. 
These cannot, liowever, be ‘perfect representa- 
tions’ of artistic truth which must of necessity 
be related to ‘‘that personality which is the proper 
language of Art ® lYith this I’eservation, not 
merely Philosophy, bizt even a social science like 
History might be permitted to send its emissa- 
ries within the territory of aesthetic. Tagore 
says: “History, so long as it copies Science and 
deals with abstractions, remains outside the 
domain of literature. But as a narrative of 
events which have ])ersonal significance or appeal, 
it takes its place by the side of the epic poem”.®’ 
History imparts to the ages with which it deals 
“a tasle of personality”; so that these periods 
“become human to us and we feel their living 
heart-beats’ .® ® 


THE ‘divine’ and THE ‘hUIMAN’ IN ART 

Before we consider how far this view of Art 
is compatible with that “harmony between the 
individual and the universal’' which is Tagore’s 
ideal, it is necessary to see the intimate con- 
nection between this “aesthetic personalism” 
and the general metaphysical position taken uii 
by Tagore regarding the fundamental problem 
of Reality. 

As we saw in Ch. IV., Tagore for all his occa- 
sional ‘advaitism’, was essentially a theist ina 
philosophy, and advocated a personal God as the 
Supreme Reality. It has already been seen how 
his aesthetic approach shaped his Metaphysics. 
But the influence was mutual, and his theory 
of art too derived much from his general view 
of reality. He emphasises the personal element 
in art not only from the point of view of the 
artist, whose iiersonality plays a decisive role 

19 
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ulcreatlou, he lurfclier maiutaius that art is 
personal because “personality is at the root of 
existence itself”; because reality, in his view 
originates in a personal God and finds its ulti- 
mate significance in the relation that subsists 
between tins personal God and the personal 

function of art is to reveal 
the ties of Jjcauty an I Love which constitute 

• • I ^ ' person in us is send- 

ing* its answers to tlie Supreme j^crson who 

reveals Himself to us in a world of endless 
beauty across the lightless world of facts”,®® 

In modern aesthetic speculation especially 
in the West, the idea of God does’ not figure 
very prominently, and ])sychological and episte- 
mological problems about Taste, perception etc. 
are given more attention.® ° But from time to’ 
time man, in his desire to fathom the real mean- 
ing of his own art, is struck by the presence 
in it of a certain divine element wliich is lack- 
ing in other aspects of his life. And the sense 
of beauty is then seen, as Schelling saw it, as 
“the supreme expression of Divine Eeality utter- 
ing itself through man”.®i As Schelling him- 
self says, however, the ancients had a more 
profound aiipreciation of the divine in art.®i 

Loyal to the traditions of Indian art, Tagore 
too saw an intimate connection between human 
art and the creative aspect of God himself. The 
idea is not merely that man creates beauty only 
under divine inspiration, but that man himself 
is an art- work of God. Humanity is a divine 
harp of many strings “waiting for its one grand 
music”.®® And, again, “Our creations are only 
variations upon God’s great theme of the uni- 
verse Our freedom as creators finds its joy 

in contributing its owm voice to the concrete of 
the world-music”.®® 

Unless God were Supreme Beauty as well 
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as Supreme Reality, creative life would be impos- 
sible. Art springs from the artist’s conviction: 
“I am a messenger of the Beautiful”.®^ Tagore 
found that this conviction was not lacking 
in the history of Indian art. The ‘Niiguna 
Brahman’ is not the God of our daily life. The 
Reality that appeals to us is one with which we 
are able to associate all the possibilities of beauty 
and joy which we experience in our own life. 
“God with us is not a distant God. . . . We feel 
his nearness to us.”®^ 

In our aesthetic literature, therefore, we find 
that aesthetic delight is set on the same level 
as delight in communion with God. In the 
''Sahitya Darpana’\ for instance, we read: 
“Rasa is the very twin lirother of the immediate 
experience of God” (“Brahmasvadana saho- 
darsh”). Rasa is “full of spontaneous self-con- 
sciousness and bliss, free from the taint of in- 
truding object, akin to Brahmic Bliss”.®® As 
a modern Indian scholar says: “Brahina-svada 
has lieen likened in one aesthetics to ‘Rasasvada’, 
because in both cases intimate realisation comes 
after the limitation of the ego-centric attitude 
are transcended”.®'^ 

The “Bhagavadgita”, regards the principle 
of Beauty to be a manifestation of the Absolute. 
“I am the sxilendour of splendid things”. “For 
whatsoever is beautiful, it goes forth out of a 
fragment of my splendour”®® Not merely 
Beauty, but even the criticism of Beauty (poe- 
tics, aesthetics in general) was considered to be 
divine in its origin. “Then the Spirit of poetry, 
(Kavya-purusa), born of the goddess of Learn- 
ing, (Saraswati), was set by the Self-existent 
Being to promulgate the study of poetics in the 
three worlds”.®® 

In the poems of “Gitanjali ’', the idea of God 
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a« the iii^^pirer oi iuaii's artistic elfort recurs 

add 'his‘-IiK‘''p man should 

add his ait to God s oivu, creates so many occa- 

Beauty ill colour and 
musk.’i instrument on which God plays His 

^ow make tlie imet silent, O God, 
lake liis lieart itself forjmiir flute, 

And play upon it a melody rich and deei>.'^“ 

In one iioeiii, Art is regarded as a gift which 

sent to humanity. “My art is Your gift. 
It IS You who make songs blossom in my heart 

blowers in a garden”. ^3 Human art has a 
nisus to the divine art. For all the different 
intei])retations that we might luit uiion art-crea- 
tion, the true artist knows that the real meaning 

of his art surges towards the Divine”.’^ That 
IS why great art is simple and unadorned. The 
artist who realises that art is only a manifesta- 
tion of the Absolute, ceases to take pride in the 
skill and technical excellence of which his iien 
and his brush are capable.'^® 

Thus man is an artist because God is an 
artist, a ‘Master-musician whose melody per- 
vades the universe”’® The entire universe is 
a poem of God”. Tagore quotes from the 
Upamsads: “Devasya pashya Kavya. Na ma- 
mara na jiryati (i.e., “Behold the poem of God, 

perishes nor decays””). And in 
Gitanjali , he sings of the fullthroated, joyous 

song of God which energises the whole world.” 

It may be urged that in tlius elevating the 
tlwine in art, Tagore, inclines towards determi- 
nism and minimises the free creative activity of 
man. ^dlat tin's charge is ba.sele.ss, and that he 
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obeys the principle of liarniony and proportion 
even in his estimate of the divine and the human 
in art, can be seen from the stress on human per- 
sonality which we have already fonnd to l)e one 
of the decisive factors in Tagore's aesthetics. 
Although it must be confessed that in ‘*Gitan- 
jali”, some of the poems do bear trax^es of the 
docti'ine of “pi’apatti”, and depict the artist as 
relinquishing the active role in creation, never- 
theless, h’agore's general philosophic outlook is 
too humanistic to permit any serious dimiimtion 
of man’s share in the production of aesthetic 

value. 


On the other hand he tells us again and again 
that Art shows the superiority of man over the 
rest of creation. “The world of art ever extends 
its frontiers to unexplored regions. Art is sig- 
nalizing man’s conquest of the world by its sym- 
bols of beauty, springing u}) in spots which were 
barren of all voice and colour. . . .Art is supply- 
ing man with his banners, under which he 
marches on to fight against the inane and the 
inert. , . .The encroachment of man’s personality 
has no limit .... The one effort of man’s i)erson- 
ality is to transform everything with which he 
has any true concern into the human. And art is 
like the spread of vegetation, to show how far 
man has reclaimed the desert for his own”. 
Art not merely elevates humanity, it proclaims 
in an unmistakable fashion the place of i)ride 
that man occupies in the scheme of things. Art 
therefore, is one of the pillars of human ])ro- 
gress itself, and not merely a by-product in tbe 
process of man’s submission to absolute reality. 
It is “the great inheritance of humanity”, the 
“eternal voice of Man, that speaks to all men the 
messages that aia' beyond s])ee(-h 

Tagore says that it is the devebpmient of 
man’s imaginative faculty which, even more than 
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tlie emergeiiee of intellect, signifies that with 
man evolution has taken a leai> which is qualita- 
tively dillerent from all the leaps that it had 
taken in the past. “In man, the life of the animal 
ha^ takcm a further bend. . . .The rece])tive stage 

m past, thm-e is now a career of creative life 

fins creative energy in man has shown itself from 

the beginning of his chapter of life Man 

lias been born from the world of nature ’s purpose 

^ fi’f'edom. For creation is free- 
dom .**1 

Ihus we .see that Tagore's obedience to the 
ancient Indian iradition concerning the divine 
element in art does not at all conflict with liis 

liPinanity. His God is not the 

Absolute of Advaita 'S^edauta but the personal 
God of \aisuava theism. The aesthetic, spiri- 
tualism which Tagore derives from the ancients 
IS modified and sup])lemented by the influence 
which the mediaeval iioets exerted iqion him. In 

view about the divine in aid 
was earned over into Middle Ages. TJiis liap- 

pened in India too, but in a very different fashion 

aV- 1 11 . I^nvope, art became, througiiout the 

iliddle Ages, the diandmaid of tlieologw’ and 

the result was not only a destruction of Greek 

humanism, but often tlie emergence of a rigid, 

made-to-order sjiiritualism. In India on the 

contrary, tliere was no militant Church to set its 

uniform artistic standards. Art, without losing 

its intimate connection with pO])u]ar religion, 

became in mediaeval India a vehicle of the free 
human sjiirit. 

And since Keligion itself ]>roc]aimcd a ])er- 
sonal God, Art was called u])on to exj)rcss the 
sakhya’ 'friendship) between God and man 
rather than the dlasya’ (servitude) of man in liis 

reJafionship witli God. It is in this sjiirit tJiat 
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Tagore says: “Art must the 

ship between ourselves and Reality . The 
i)oint of view of Absolutism is ciuite difteientj 
for the transcendence of Clod is with Absolutism 
an article of faith. The following passage from 
Shuhmcliarya will clarify the issue. ‘ The artist 
should attain to the image of God by mcmiis of 
spiritual contemplation only A spiritual vi- 

sion is the only standard for art . . . . Belter P^ c- 
nent the figure of a god, even if if is not oeauti- 
ful, rather than present the figure of a man, 
however, handsome he may he.' 


Rabindranath Tagore would undoubtedly re- 
gard this as an ideal whi<Ti no great art can 
accept. Art must not accept the divine at the 
expense of, or in contradistinction to, the hiiniau. 
It must rather show that there is something of 
the huinan in God and some thing of the Infinite 
in man. And after all, so far as art is concerned, 

“the proper subject of mankind is niaii” Tagore 

cpiotes from a poet of mediaeval India the follow- 
ing lines : 


“I had my pleasure when I rested within 
bounds. 

When I soared into the limitless, I found my 


songs”.®® 

What the poet means is that in Art, man 
‘transcends his finitude’. This is a very different 
thing from asking the artist to refrain from deli- 
neating anything that is human ; for man is not 
‘merely finite’; and ‘transcending his finitude’ 
might well go hand in hand with the heightening 
of his own consciousness. It is only hy revealing 
the noblest and highest in humanity itself that 
we save the principle of divinity in art, without 
reducing it to the status of a mere means to 
mystic contemplation. As Schopenhaeur says: 
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“Mau is more beautiful tbau all other objects 
and the revelation of his nature is the highest 
ami 01 art. J[iimaii form and exi)ressioii arc the 
most important object of plastic art, and human 
action tbe most imjiortant subject of ])oetrv.”®* 


AESTHETIC ‘ delight’’ — (ART AND THE “hLADINI 

SAKTl") 

IiH he aesthetics of Tagore as in the art of 

ilie bengal t-reativitv is regarded as 

an outcome of tile primeval Jov that overflows 
itseft and is manifested in art. 


I lie uni\erse itself^ according to this A^iew is 
a work ol' art — a concrete exjiression of God’s 

I quotes from Sayattachanja: 

J->ralnnan is boundless in his superfluity which 

incA itably flnds its ex])ression in the eternal 
Avorld-process”; and then adds: “This is the 
doctrine of tbe genesis of creation and therefore 
of the origin of all Art”.«® Tagore also says 
tJiR.t there IS inicig'G-mtikiiiP' iot" in tlie Iii/i- 
nite-;«<^and (]iat-the world as aii art is the 
play of the Snpi'cmo T^erson, rovelliijo' jn imao’e- 

Xot iiierely the Vaisuavas however, hut even 
the ancient writers on aesthetics considered art, 
especially poetry, to be the outcome of divine 

Jndra and others asked for delip^ht from 
Brahman and they were given poetry and drama, 
(drsyamsrvyanica) In the ^^Xatyasastra’^ 

of Bliarataj the origin of art, particularly of 
dramatic jioetry which was regarded as the prime 

art, is traced to the ‘delight of the gods’. (Gf. 
Tatobrahmadayo dcAUih jirayogaparitosita).®® 

Aesthet ics proper, liowever, lias to consider 
the ‘joy-elenient’ in art not merely with refer- 
ence to Ultimate Reality, but more specifically 
Avith reference to the artist and the person who 
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•Bjoya the work of art. In ancient aa well aa 
modern writings on this subject we find consi- 
derable attention paid to the pleasure derived 
in the aesthetic judgment, and in the creative 

process as a whole. 

poet”, says Tagore “is a true poet only 

when he can make his own idea joyful to other 
men”,®*^ Enjoyment is the soul of art. “What 
is rasa?”, asks Bharata; and answers: “Enjoy- 
ment”.®^ The consummation of the most stable 

aesthetic emotions®^ is in their fitness for being 
enjoyed. “It is the joy within us that becomes 
creative”.®® Tagore was familiar with the views 
of ancient Indian aestheticians about the nature 
of artistic delight. “The rhetoricians of ancient 
India had no hesitation in declaring that enjoy- 
ment is the essence of literature’ .®^ The cri- 
terion of reality in art is the happiness it is 
capable of producing. “Gladness is our sole 
criterion of truth, which is known when we touch 
truth by the music it gives’’.®^ 

Tagore does not neglect to emphasise that 
' this ‘joy’ which reigns supreme in art must be 
clearly distinguished from ‘pleasure’ in the 
physical sense. Although he does not indulge 
in a psj'choiogical analysis of artistic pleasure 
as a state of the mind, he makes it quite clear 
that the actual gratification which the eye or 
the ear receives from a picture or a melody is 
only a fraction of the total aesthetic delight. 

“What is unpleasant”, says Rabindranath, 
“is not necessarily unbeautiful”.®® Art may 
delight us without pleasing us. Bosanquet says: 
“The highest beauty, whether of Nature or ot 
Art, is not in every case pleasant to the noi'ma 

sensibility And what is pleasant at hrst to 

the unrestrained sense is not always beauti- 
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ful”.®’ In spite of his stress on ‘joy’ /Tagore is 
hedonist’ in art. That there are qualitative 
differences between diverse types of pleasure 
is the ‘moral’ underlying such poems as ‘Puma 
Milan’®® and ‘Vijayini’®® Speaking of the dis- 
tinction which Tagore makes between the enjoy- 
ment of P>eauty and sensual pleasure, A Chak- 
ravati says: “Tlie poems of ‘Kari-o-Komal’ show 
that Beauty is for enjoyment. Life, to be truth- 
ful, must also be enjoyable. But while the artist 
expresses this in a chaste and transparent light, 
the crude epicure does it otherwise”.^®® Once 
we think of artistic joy as just one mental state 
among others, we end up by denying the diffea- 
rence between it and any otlier A^ariety of plea- 
sure. Adopting such a purely jjsyehological 
standpoint, Leslie Stephen, for instance, declares 
that “the end of all truly aesthetic indulgence 
is immediate pleasure The difference bet- 

ween the aesthetic and other lileasures depends 
upon the form of the gratification, not upon the 
instincts gratified Whatever gives us plea- 

sure, may also give us aesthetic pleasure”.^ ®^ 

This point of view goes directly counter to the 
spiritual outlook in aesthetics, which sees in ( 
human creative activity the source of a feeling 
which, while pleasurable in itself, shares little 
in common with that feeling of well-being and 
comfort which the hedonist aims at. To quote 
Bosanquet once more: “Aesthetic enjoyment is 
pleasure in the nature of a feeling or presenta- 
tion, as distinct from pleasure in its momen- 
tary or expected stimulation of the organ- 
ism’’.^®® If art has at certain periods of human 
history been looked down upon as a “thing of /a 
the senses”, it was primarily as a reaction 
against an extreme view of art which identified 
the beautiful with the pleasure-giving. Tagore 
says: “Those who are unable to grasp Beauty 
in its true sense, treat it contemptuously as a 
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sensual affair.... But he who has probed into 
the inexplicable depths of Beauty knows that 
it transcends the senses. Not merely the eye, 
the ear or the skin but even the heart is unable 
fully to fathom tiiat joy”.\°^ Moreover, the 
universality of aesthetic satisfaction difteien- 
tiates it from the merely pleasant. Kant 
“Unlike other objects of pleasure, beauty is that 
which pleases universally, without a couce]il . - 
The satisfaction derived in art serves as a bond 
of unity. While other pleasures divide man, 
the enjoyment of art makes us exclaim; liOt us 

become one in Beauty”.^*'® 

“Between the artists and his art”, says Ea- 
bindranath “subsists that detachment which is 
the pure medium of love’’.^"® The artist does not 
seek from his work any but the most uuallo^ cd 
pleasure. “The iileasiire which constitutes the 
predicate of the Judgment of Taste is disin- 
terested” (Kant),!®’ and consists in a “will-less 
contemplation of the pure ideas”.!®® jg this 
disinterested delight that Eabindranath demands 
from art; this pure, 'nirvashilia' joy, as he puts 
it in one of his letters.!®® 

THE EMOTIONAL ELEMENT IN ART 

Joy, however, is only one of the emotions and 
we must now consider how far Emotion in gene- 
ral plays its part in art, and how far it deter- 
mines the nature of the art-process and the 
apiieal of the art-product. 

We have noticed already Tagore’s belief that 
“ultimate reality reveals itself to the emotional 
side of our nature.” If the function of art is 
to reveal the highest reality, it does so by arous- 
ing and conveying emotion as nothing else can. 
The brush, the chisel and the lute are, therefore, 
useless without the heart’s promptings. Tagore 
says • “That which cannot enter the hearts of 
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Others unless it is created and moulded by the 
hearty of the artist-that is the material of 

The latent explosive power that is concealed 

}hi masterpiece of art depends ^n 

th b veiy feeling-content”; and the more natip 

s the art-work. ‘‘The truth of artistic awaken- 
ing , says Tagore in one of his letters, “depends 
upon spontaneity of emotion i This in no way 
implies that for efCectiveness of art the emotion 
aroused must be violent. Love and bliss are the 
least violent ot emotions. And if they ore violent 
hey a.re no longer emotions congenial to art’ 
but sink to the level of ‘passions’. Driving 
iiome tins distinction, Tagore says: “The power 
wJuch accomplishes the miracle of creation. 

IS no passion, but a love which accepts the bonds 

from the joy of its own immen- 

sity . “ -f-uye’, ‘Joy’, ‘Delight’ are terms which 

the poet uses indifferently to denote the bliss-as- 
pect of reality in general. The world ‘love’, 

US, evoli tiioiigli Tagore 
uses it 111 the sense of aesthetic emotion. Aes- 
thetic feeling moves us not aggressively but 
tenderly. It is not as though we take recourse 
to art when the emotion is too violent to be 
conveyed through ordinary speech or gesture ; 
it is more often the case that our feelings are 
''too gentle for words’", and can only be sung, 
not spoken. The poet says : 

"What the bashful heart is unable to ex- 
press. 

That do I clothe in Music and send 
forth”.ii3 

In Music, which Tagore regards as the diigli 
est and the most truly spiritual of arts’, the 

emotions aroused are significant -‘not for tJieir 

violence, but for their slow, rhythmic, gradual 
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effect on the consciousness If nmsic is 

“reality become audible”, it is because it hai- 
nesses to itself a certain logic of the emotions 
which is stronger than the powers of the mind. 

Music, says Tagore, is the language ot feeling, 

as words are the language of reason. 

The Yi«'our of art, then lies in the feelings it 

conveys and evokes. In one of his letters, if eaf.s 

says that the excellence of every art is m its 
“intensity”. It is on account of this emotional 
intensity that “art is capable of making all dis- 
agreeables evaporate”.^® To achieve this inten- 
sity art enters the region of beauty where, in 
Tagore’s words, “creation throbs with eternal 

passion, eternal pain”.^^’ 

In ancient Indian aesthetics, the ‘rasa’ school, 
which stresses the emotional element in art, over- 
shadows all others ; and it is interesting to see 
how far Eabindranath accepts the doctrines of 
this school. The words ‘rasa’ and ‘bhava’ carry 
with them a peculiar flavour which is not easily 
to be rendered. The word ‘rasa’, as a contem- 
porary scholar rightly says ; “is a highly subtle 
conception which cannot be adequately expressed 
in Western critical terminology Tagore 
himself was alive to this difficulty. Of ‘bhava’ 
he says : “To try to define this concept would be 
to complicate it. The idea of bhava in itself 
contains so many meanings, just as a diamond 
has so many corners. The trouble arises because 
we use now one meaning of the word and now 
another. We use the word ‘bhava’ to indicate 
Feeling, Idea, Suggestion, etc.’”^® Similarly 
the word ‘rasa’ has been translated etymological- 
ly as ‘relish’, ‘taste’, or ‘flavour’ ; but then Jacohi 
even translates it as ‘mood’. 

Tagore speaks of ‘rasa’ in the ^nse of ‘juice’ 
or ‘essence’. “The outer world has its juices 
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which excite our evuotional activities. This is 
called 111 our Sanskrit aesthetics 'rasa' which 
sigmhes outer juices having their response in 

tlie inner juices of our emotions 20 It is re- 
markable that although Tagore made no special 

efforts to interpret the Sanskrit texts with the 

thoroughness of a scholar, he should have hit 
upon that meaning of the word ‘rasa, Avhieh is 
derivatively the most primary. For in the “Eig-- 
veda” too ‘ra.sa’ stands for ‘juice’.i^i the 
earlier liymns it even signifie.s ‘water’ or hiiilk’. 

When, therefore, the word was used in the 

context of Art, it \yas i^robably intended to de- 

something diquid', something which was 

strikingly unlike tJie rigid, inelastic realities of 
everyday life. 

This “resiionse of the inner to the outer 
juices” does not, however, exhaust the connota- 
tion^ ‘rasa’. Apart from the painter and the 
environment painted, tljere is the ])erson who 
ap^eciates the painting — and for him too the 
rasa’ has its appeal. It is of course imjiossible 
for the observer or the listener to gras2i in its 
entirety the emotion of the jiainter or the singer 
respectively. Nevertheless, a substantial ijart 
of the rasa can be transferred. Sri Sankttka 
one of the greatest aestheticians of ancient 
India, conveys it thus: “Rasa, even if it is not 
produced as an effect, is inferred by the specta- 
tor, and this inferred feeling is realised by him 
as rasa. ”^23 This ‘inference’ is not a logical 
process, but an instinctive understanding of 
the sentiment involved. The affective element 
in art always overshadows the cognitive. What 
we feel about a rose and what we know about, it 
concerns divergent .spheres of our consciousness 
and art deals primarily (though not exclusive- 
13’') with the former sphere. . 

How far Aesthetic Philosoph3' should con- 
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cern itself with the reality of the 

matter which we shall consider later, it is pos 
sible to hold extreme views on this suboect with- 
out doubting thcrealil^^ 

practical empathy aesthetic empathy is quite 
unconcerned with the reality of what is tel • 

But there is a lurking ambiguity in this state- 
ment. Whether the objects or events which 
awaken the emotion are real is one question; 
but whether the feelings awakened are them- 
selves real is a different question altogethei. 
Tagore makes it quite clear that the emotion felt 
and expressed in art must be genuine, even if 
the objects which ‘start’ the emotion and the 
objects towards which the emotion is diiected, 
are wholly fanciful. More real the feelings, 

more effective the art. 

Art often takes its rise from a negative res- 
nonsc to the emotions. This happens when the 
Ltist endeavours not to express f eelings which 
are agreeably real, but rather to eliminate feel- 
ings vdiich are ‘too real’ i. e., opppssiyely real. 
This is the truth underlying Aristotle s theory 
of ‘purgation’ or katharsis of the emc^ion. 
Aristotle, however, in his discussion of Tragedy 
was thinking mainly of the spectator s emotmn, 
not the author’s. But when Tagore says that 
“the emotional surplus in man seeks its outlet 
in the creation of art.’’^^’ he thinks in terms 

of the artist. 


It is necessary to point out in conclusion that, 
while stressing the emotional element in art, 
Tagore does not think in terms of a particular 
emotion or set of emotions which may be speci- 
fically termed ‘aesthetic emotion . Nor does he 
seek like the modern psychologist, to formulate 
the concept of an aesthetic ‘sentiment’, with 
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reae* centres of its own.129 He speaks of the 
emotional side of man as a whole, and the extent 
to which it is affected in artistic creation. He 
says In the creation of art, the ener£^y of an 
emotional idea? is necessary.’* 13° To regard 
the aesthetic emotions as being distinct and 
peculiar would be to think of them as ajipetites. 
It IS the prerogative of art to call into play 
every possible variety of emotion. 

If it had been otherwise, all talk about the 
‘free personality’ of the artist would be mean- 
ingless. Tlie problem of aesthetic analysis would 
then be simplified, for the number of possible 
emotional res])onses to certain hypothetical 
situations would then be fixed for ever. But 
this simplicity would be at the expense of 
variety and richness. So long as we accept that 
the feelings conveyed in art reside in the artist’s 
heart, and not in the object or even to which he 
responds, we cannot tolerate the concept of a 
determined number of emotional attitudes which 
alone may be termed ‘aesthetic’. That Eabindra- 
nath had made up his mind in this matter is 
quite clear from the way in which he invariably 
spoke of aesthetic emotion. He has indeed 
written: “Whether ‘bhava’ exists in the object, 
or is superimposed upon the object by the mind, 
is a theoretical question which I am incompetent 
to answer. But in spite of this disclaimer, 
to the poet has indirectly answered the question 
on various occasions. He always described 
‘bhava’ as ‘inner form’ (antarer roop) thereby 
declaring that it is the artist who ‘supplies’ 
emotion to the art-process, that the emotion 
does not ‘inhere’ in the object as certain ‘neo- 
vitalist’s in aesthetics would have us believe. 
Tagore says : “Man naturally gives a mental 
colouring to all things.” And again: “The 
human mind sees ‘bhava’ even in dead and inert 
matter.”^®® 


Chapter VII 
AESTHETICS (II) 

ART AND EXPRESSION 

Artis not concerned, however, merely with 
the experience of emotion but also with a creative 
expression of it. Tagore does not look upon 
art as ‘pure experience’, unhampered by the 
exigencies of externalisation. In obedience to 
his basic principle of harmony between all the 
elements in art, he rejects the theory that once 
the artist has felt the emotion, creation would 
‘come automatically’. In a short essay entitled 
‘■‘^Kuvyer GadyaritV he says: “Poetry is the 
intimate union of the spoken and the unspoken” 
(i.e., the felt)’^^ And in the realm of Music, 
this alliance between the felt and the exi)ressed 
is renewed on a higher level of understanding. 
“To the singer, idea and expression are brother 
and sister; very often they are born twins.' 

There are some theorists of beauty who 
underrate the importance of expression in art. 
Lessing, for instance, thinks that “expression 
falls outside beauty”, and that the effort for 
expression hampers the true artist who should 
“aim at beauty for beauty’s sake.”'®® But 
Lessing seems to think of expression in the 
sense of c:’aftsmanship alone. For Tagore 
expression is siiontaneous and effortless and in 
no way conflicts with deiith of feeling or 
keenness of observation. After all, he says. 
“Emotion is only one of the ingredients of art^ 
and not its end which is the beauty of perfect 
fulness.”'®® This ‘perfect fulness, resides in 
the wholeness of the art-process, of which 
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observation, conception, expression (externalisa- 
tion , and appreciation are related stages. Of 
all these stages, expression in the most important 
since it constitutes the link between the artist 
and the spectator or the listener. “The whole 
world”, says Tagore, “aches for expression in its 
endless ihjthin of lines and colours, music and 

movements, hints and whispers. ’”3 7 And in a 

pi iyate letter he declares: “Expression is my 

Religion”, (prakash amar dharnia).i 38 Xao-ore 

thus sounds a timely note of warning against the 
‘cult of feeling’, in aesthetics. The foremost 
exjionent of this cult is (t wvauni Goitile who 
saj^s : ^ The ]uii'c subjective form of everv thought, 
in which art consists, can only be feeling. Art 
is not as some have said'*^® the ex[)ression of 
feeling, but the feeling itself This is a 

manifestly one-sided view of the real meaning 
of creation and Tagore is emphatic in his 
rejection of it. Tlie very distinction between 
man and the lower animals, he says, is that man, 
unlike the latter, “feehs tlie longing’ to exjiress 
himself for the very sake of expression. 

Even Winclileman, wlio considers expression to 

be ‘detrimental to beauty' ^ 2 jjjjs to accejit that 

the two are ‘ultimately inseparable’ And Goethe 
says that in art beauty arrives when expression 
is done with. “Art is formative long before it is 
beautiful To exclude expression and to 

restrict artistic activity to the mere contempla- 
tion or feeling of the Beautiful would only lead 
us to the self -contradictory jiosition that art is 
not creative at all. In a note on the “Value of 
Literature”, Tagore says: “The emergence of 
‘rasa’ is not the sole pursuit of art; it has the 
other asjieet of creation and expression of 
forms” (from “Sahityer Mulya”)'^* The recent 
tendency, sponsored by Italian Idealism, to exalt 
Peeling as the one and only divinity in Aesthetics 
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should, therefore, be regarded as an ominous 
portent of the ‘lethargy’ which decadence 1)rings 
in its wake. As John Dewey say r-: “To define 
the emotional element of aesthetic perception 
merely as the pleasure taken in the act of con- 
templation is a thorouglily anaemic conception 

of art 

It may be remarked in ])assing that Tagore’s 
views regarding ‘Expression’ in art follow inevi- 
tably from his theory of personality which we 
have already discussed almve. To say that ‘art 
is personal ’‘implies that ‘art expresses person- 
ality’. Human personality is creative and “takes 
delight in expressing itself in picture, poem and 
song”.^^® 


ART AS PLAY 

This union of the felt and the expressed, of 
the ‘vyakta’ and the ‘avyakta’, of emotion and 
creative revelation, is very suggestively con- 
veyed by the concept of ‘Play’. In the aesthetic 
writings of the Vaisnavas, Art is often referred 
to in terms of the ‘leela’ of Bhagwan. In the 
U])anisads, the entire universe is described as 
the eternal sport of Brahman. In European 
aesthetics, too, the idea of play is a familiar one. 
Tagore has made use of the concept of play in 
the context of both the human and the divine 
elements in art. 

One of the most persistent metaphysical 
ideas in Tagore’s works is that human nature is 
partly finite and partly Infinite. In art, too, this 
theory holds true ; for in the sphere of art, what- 
ever is purely finite in man is held in abeyance 
and his affinity with the Infinite becomes more 
pronounced. Art is born of ‘leisure’, of ‘sur- 
plus’, of ‘play’. It is in the play of art that man 
aiJ]}roaehes closest to the Infinite. 
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iliis view of Tagore is strikingly similar to 
that of Schiller who also maintains that the 
play impulse’, from which all art takes its rise, 
is the real link between man and God. In almost 
the same words as Tagore’s Schiller tells us that 
man is a finite-infinite being. The material 
instinct, (Stofftricb) fetters man to time and 
space. The formal instinct (Formtrieb) lifts 
man to the level of an Infinite Being. But then, 
how are these two instincts to be reconciled I The 
unification is to be sought for in the ‘play- 
impulse’; they deiiend upon the interpene- 
tration of the sensuous and the rational. Man, 
says Tagore ‘sports’ with his creations, as does 
God; and that is why God has something of the 
human, and man something of the Divine.^ 

In a poem entitled “Khela” (‘Play’), Togore 
cxclaimes: “How can I be human at all if I do 
not indulge in ])lay‘?”.i^3 And in “Santinike- 
tan’’, he says that God is human because like us 
he ‘plays’ and creates beauty and love through 
Plis play.^®" Mythology affords many examiiles 
of the artistic representation of God* assuming 
diverse forms for His iilay.^®* 


Tagore proceeds to make it clear that the 
‘extravagance’ demanded by aesthetic 2 jlay has 
nothing to do with life-preservation or adapta- 
tion. His attitude is here akin to that of Herbert 
Spencer, who wrote : “The activities we call ‘play’ 
are united with aesthetic activities by the trait 
that neither subserve, in any direct way, the 
jirocess conducive to lifc’’..^®^ In lower forms 
of life, the sole function of play might be biolo- 
gical, but in the play of man this element does 
not enter. Tagore conveys this distinction quite 
clearly : “In animals”, he says, “jilay is either 
secondary to life, or itself represents the ten- 
dency of their life’s needs. The kitten’s sjiort 
invariably consists in catching imaginary rats 
But, for man, recreation is primary”.'®^ 
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ART AND UTTLITAIUANISM 

On the basis of the above views, it is not at all 
difficult to estimate Tagore’s attiliule towords 
the utilitarian tendency in aesthetics. 

Tagore has criticised very frequenlly the 
ethical and social implications of the utilitarian 
philosophy. But in aesthetics, this opposition 
becomes niore jironouneed and emphatic. 

“Utility and sentiment follow different lines 
in human expression”. Between the two, art is 
on the side of the latter. A work of art can be 
devoid of use, but it cannot be altogether without 
sentiment. The artist can never derive any real 
pleasure in his work by sheer anticipation of 
physical comfort or material well-being. Nor 
does the excellence of the art-])roduct consist in 
its use-value. In the course of a letter Tagore 
says;“ The value of a beautiful vase does not re- 
side in its utility. Through its grace it has learnt 
to scorn the market-value aspect of its existence 
. .Poetry has been and can be written about a 
Grecian urn, but never about a Grecian hammer. 
Efficiency might astound us, but it can never 
make us sing. Implements can give man power 
and wealth, but they can never inspire him. . . 
Only that species of excellence makes artists of 
us which is enough in itself, which needs nothing 
beyond itself”.'®^ 

In the history of human civilisation there 
was a period when implements, were meant for 
fighting, carried on them terrifying figures and 
patterns. But a time came wdien man saw' that 
“even his weapons were no longer to be objects of 
terror only, but ought to give i^leasure also ; and 
the finelj'-w'rought swurd-belt began to claim as 
much attention as the shar]) edge itself.’®® Such 
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examples can be multiplied to show that perfec- 
tion in art bears no reference to growth in utility. 
Nor IS art seen to obey the ‘urge’ for social 
adaptation. Tagore rejects quite emphatically 
the biological interpretation of art”. “The 
iaciilt3/ of imagination is special to man, because 
It IS entirely superfluous for biological survival” 

. In the realm of art, the “Angel of Surplus” 
rules indisputably. Like Bergson, Eabindra- 
natii believes that the creative iniagiiial ion ■which 
governs art, unlike the hnechanistic intellect' 
IS quite superfluous for the satisfaction of our 
natural (leniands. ^‘The sense of beauty’’ he 
says, ^hinlike the intellect, is not at all indispen- 
sable for worldly success and life-iireservation”. 

It is quite possible that Rabindranath was 

here directly influenced by S p€}iccVj for he 
has on several occasions made references to the 
latter’s works and was a keen student of Spen- 
cer when he was in England. 


Analysing some of the siinj_)lest of human 
sensations and sentiment, Spencer concluded 
that “the aesthetic cliaracterof a feeling is habi- 
tually associated with sejiarafeness from life- 
serving functions”.^^® This is just what Tagore 
wishes to convey, though he avoids scientific 
terminology. In the chapter entitled ^^The 
Artist” in “Religion of Man”, there are many 
echoes of Spencei”s view of Art. 


We have seen already tliat the ^joy’ of art, 
according to Tagore, is sejiarated from all ele- 
ments of desire and utility which are involved 
in other kinds of pleasure. It is ‘disinterested 
delight’. “We contemplate the Beautiful in 
nature and art without the least notion of desire 
or use”.^^® This does not imjily that in the 
world of utility there is no ‘expression’ at all 
but only that it is qualitatively different from 
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artistic expression. ‘^It lias to be conceded , 
Rabindranath says, “that man cannot help re- 
vealing himself in the world of use also. But 
there self-expression is not his primary object. 
In everyday life, when we are mostly moved by 
our habits, we are economical in our expression 
.But when our heart is fully awakened in love, 
or in other great emotions, our personality feels 
the longing to express itself for the very sake of 
expi’ession. In Art, we forget the claims of 
necessity, the thrift of usefulness 

This ]iassage has been quoted at length be- 
cause here Tagore comes out oiieidy against the 
utilitarian theory of art, which has had distin- 
guished supiiorters in tlie liistory of philosophy. 
Plato himself was to a certain extent an ‘utili- 
tarian’ in the field of aesthetics. In “IIi])])ias 
Major”, Socrates asks; “We do not call eyes 
beautiful if t/hey cannot see, do we"?’’; and 
proceeds to say that what makes objects (or even 
abstract things like wisdom and virtue) beauti- 
ful is the efficiency it gives us in our day- 
to-day life, lltime, of course, takes an even 
more extreme view, and declares that utility 
is “not merely the attendant of beauty, but 
its very essence”. “That shape which produces 
strength is beautiful in one animal, and that 

which is a sign of agility, in another And 

architects would declare only that pillar to be 
beautiful in which the top is more slender than 
the base”.^®^ 

This view entirely rules out the concept of 
“disinterested pleasure” which, as we saw above, 
is the keynote of Tagore’s aesthetics. Utility 
may be the outcome of art, but never its aim, 
which is delight. “The narrow emphasis on 
utility diverts us from the complete man to the 
merely useful man”; and since art requires for 
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its perfection the development of the complete 
human personality, the striving after utility 
can only be an obstacle to the creation and reve- 
lation of beauty and soon tends to become an 
end in itself. Even natural beauty seems to 
elude us if we try to harness it for our use : 

“Why did the stream dry uj)? 

I i^ut a dam across it t,o have it for my own 
use, 

That is why the stream dried 

Nevertheless, it would be unfair not to con- 
cede that Tagore also zealously avoided the 
other extreme, and never wholly identified him- 
self with the ‘art for art’s sake’ school. To say 
that the worth of art does not itrimarily consist 
in its use-value is not to maintain that art is 
purposeless, or to declare, like Oscar Wilde, that 
“all art is utterl}^ useless”. 

Even Kant refused to contemplate the possi- 
bility that beauty might exist excejjt as relative 
to some i)ur230se. In the evolution of social 
forms, no less than the all-round growth of the 
individual’s integrated consciousness, art has its 
valuable functions to discharge. “The ‘inutility’ 
of the aesthetic activity is only relative and has 
often been exaggerated; for it does, in some 
measure, tend to the conservation of the indivi- 
dual and the race, being, and having been in the 
jjast, a social factor, though an incidental and 
subordinate one”,^®® Tagore also points to the 
“extension of art’s boundaries” which no longer 
permits the artist to sing merely of kings and 
courtiers but demands that the excellence that 
he creates must have social worth for the com- 
mon run of mankind. 

INTELLECT AND INTUITION IN ART 

In aesthetics, from anti-utilitarianism to 
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anti-intellectualisiii is but a short step. The 
tiuest for utility is the “conceru of the inechauis- 
tic intellect”. The free, creative activity of the 
artist is cpiite clifEereiit from the logical, dis- 
cursive ‘understanding’ of the metaphysician. 
Tagore refutes the ‘mechanists' and intellectua- 
lists in aesthetics with as much vigour as he 
refutes the utilitarians. 

Here, too, Plato seems to be on the other 
side. He quite deliberately speaks of the Beauti- 
ful as a “manifestation of intelligence”. ; and 
he refers to the idea of poetic “inspiration” in 
satirical and contemptuous terms.’®® In clear 
contrast to this, Tagore says that “analytical 
treatment does not help us in discovering the 
vital point in art”.’®®; and far from making- 
fun of the idea of inspiration, he upholds the 
intuitionist view of art. 


In order to illustrate his view in this matter, 
Tagore takes up the contrast bePyeen Science 
and poetry. The guiding principle of the 
former is Law; of the latter. Freedom. When 
we “think of the world in terms of elements and 
forces, ions and electrons, it loses it ‘appear- 
ance’, its touch and taste. The world-drama 
with its language of beauty is hushed, the music 
is silent”.’®’ The scientist asks for the ‘why’ 

and the ‘wherefore’ of everything ; he examines 

and analyses, divides and adds up ; he cannot 
proceed one step without making a thousand 
queries. But the artist, in whom feeling rather 
than intellect becomes creative, has no need of 
being so cautious. “A work of beaiity’', says 

Tagore “has no qiiestions to answer ; it has no- 
thing to do, but to In art we must look 

sinqdy and solely at the ‘what’ and eschew the 
‘where’ and (he ‘when’ of things.’®® 
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A modern Freiicli ^Yritel■, J acqve Mariiain 
Ka}s:^ “Art abide^s eii'tirel}’' on tlie t^ide of the 
mind mind stands for discursive in- 

tellect, Tasore cannot accept tins view, for the 
intelled whidi operates in Science seeks to bring 
Innnan thought and action in conformily with cer- 
tain i)re-estal)lished rules, i)rocesses and hnoulds’; 
wliile the imagination which is the centre of 
artistic (creation reiuses to be encumbered with 
h)gical lormulae, and ol)eys no other criterion 
than that ot gratilication. “The world of Science 
is an al)strai't world ot force. We (^an u^e it b}’' 
the h(‘lp of intelloid but (ainnot realise it by tJie 

h(dp ot personality But there is another 

world which we see and feel, and deal with in 
our emotions. Its mysterj' is endless l)ecause 
we (aiiinot analyse or measure it. \\"c can only 
say Vllej'c j’ou are:’. . . . This is the world from 
where SdeiU'e turns awav' and in which Art 
takes its phu'e’'.^"^ 


Xot that Ihigore demands an abolition of all 
rules in art. He only emj)hasises tliat “('reative 
imagination is free aiul cannot be dictated to“. 
lollies liave their value, insofar as they make 
for tec'hnical i)erfe(*tion. But then, technique 
is for Tagore but a fratdioii of creation. In the 
conce jd ion of the artistic idea no rules must be 
])rescri))ed, though in the e.recntion of that idea, 
the artist might derive help from rules ami 
conventions. In other words, man is free in 
the aajairenicnt of the artistic ex2)erience, thougli 
the }>reseniation of tliat exi)erience may be 
determined by a set of aesthetic laws.^^^ 


Even this concession Tagore does not seem 
to make very readily. His own creative work, 
ill 2>oetry, ijainting and music, breathes a spirit 
of innovation and daring experiment. In the 
course of a letter lie sa^'s: “1 have never obeyed 
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the pundits wlio want me 1o analyse a song 
piecemeal and judge its value by the conformity 
of its parts to the rules of ‘raga’. I have ‘lost 
my caste’ on this account, but I have always 
regarded this loss as a virtue rather than a 
pollution. I am a rebel in all branches of art, 
and especially so iu literature ® 

In the early 19th century, as a result of the 
apotheosis of reason which was still in vogue, 
the thought-element in art was very much oyer- 
sti’essetl. Even the rising tide of romanticisni 
was unable to undo this emphasis. Hegel, of 
course, as the high-priest of intellectualism in 
every sphere of thought, was the foremost sup- 
porter ofi this tendency. That he realised the 
importance of the spiritual element in art makes 
little difference, since for him Spirit and Reason 
were identical. Hegel says; “Everything that 
is beautiful necessarily partakes of the mind, 
and is produced therel)y.” Again, ‘‘The abso- 
lute need from which Art springs lies in the fact 
that man is a thinking consciousness. Many 
years before Hegel, even Banmgarten, from 
whom aesthetics got its very name, had defined 
the theorv of beauty as “the Science of sensnoufi 
cognition’’' or “the art of ihinlxwg hoiiwti- 

fully.”i7 5 

Tagore did not fail to notice that in India 
too this hyperintellectualism was making itself 
felt; and he saw the necessity of protesting 
against this attitude which, he feared, would 
leave out that “unforeseeable element” in which 
resides the hiihest charm of art. Once we make 
Reason the arbiter in art, as we have already 
made it in Philosophy and Science, we must look 
at the process of art-creation as a chain in which 
every link has its fixed, unalterable place. But 
in art the ‘law of causality’ has to be held in 
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abeyance ; cause and effect become primary only 
when there is a conscious effort to “deduce things 

' f^Sore does not hold such an 
effort to be necessary in the sphere of aesthe- 
tics. The principle of unity in a work of art 
is unanalysable. If the artist directs all his 
efforts towards achieving a logical unity of 
parts, the chances are that it would elude him. 
But if his art is sound and his emotion genuine 
the unity would emerge, not as a result of Ids’ 
intellectual correlation, but because it is not 
in the nature of things that the unity of emotion 

and expression should conflict with” intellectual 
unity. 


From the above, it follows as a matter of 
course that the artist can never tell exactly what 
will be the result of his work.^'^® In Tagore’s 
own drawings we see this unpredictable ele- 
ment.’’’ Lines and curves just come into being 
which the artist had never consciously set out 
to draw. Like Bergson, Tagore believes that 
a good deal of the charm of ai’t lies in its, 
“uniiredictability ”. Since the artist himself is 
not the same person during the various stages of 
creation, how can we expect him to 2)redict with 
accuracy what the final shape of his work would 
be? “The finished portrait is explained by the 
features of the subject, by the nature of the 
artist, by the colours siiread out on the palette”. 
But even with the knowledge of these, the artist 
could not have fore seen what the picture would 
be “for, to predict it would have been to jiroduce 
it before it was produced, an absurd hypothesis 
which is its own refutation”.^’® 

The artist, then, has an eternal “What do I 
know ?” in answer to the most persistent inter- 
rogations about his art. Just as one cannot step 
in the same river twice, one cannot question the 
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same artist twice. Every moment m the process 
of creation, he has changed, and his work has 
changed with him. In Art says Bergson 
an “eternal creation of self by self .- II iBi 
the truth of our artistic expression”, says 
Tagore “we ourselves grow in truth”. 


The unpredictable sometimes borders on the 
unknowable. Tagore has written: Does one 
ever write poetry to c,t plciiii this or that matter ? 
Something felt within the heart tries to find 

external shape as a poem when anyone says 

he does not understand a poem I feel non- 
plussed. If someone smells a fiower, and com- 
plains that he does not understand, we say: 
There is to nothing understand. It is only a 
scent. Beauty can truly be understood only 
from the standpoint of immediate experience, 
and not of the mediating intellect. “It is not 
as ether waves that we receive light. The morn- 
ing does not wait to be introduced to us by 
some scientist ”.18 2 In one of Tagore’s plays 
the king tells the poet: “O poet, your meaning 
I do not understand, but your melody touches 
my heart”. And the poet says: “The flute is 
played to be listened to, not to be understood”.! 8* 

It has been maintained that Tagore cannot 
be completely acquitted of the charge that he 
carried his distrust of the intellect too far. He 
failed to ‘reconcile the head and the heart’ and 
thus violated the principle of harmony between 
the different elements in art which he had himself 
laid down. Immediate exiiei’ience may be the 
most important criterion of aesthetic fidelity, but 
it is not the only criterion. Consequently, we can- 
not accept in its entirety Tagore’s statement that 
“the only evidence of truth in art exists when it 
compels me to saj', ‘I see’ it is true that 

beauty apimals primarily to the feelings, but it 
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cannot be maintained that it never suffs'ests 
thought.! ■ Santayana says: ‘‘Art will conimune 
with no one who has not enlarged his mind 

as well as tamed his heart”.!86 Tagore however 

seems to reject the very possibilitv that the aes- 
thetic process might simiiltaneouslv act upon 
our feelings as well as cater to our cognitive 
needs. He even goes to the extent of saying that 

uVni must try to ‘‘curtail the ineaning’\ 

1 he words have meaning”, he complains, “is 

just the trouble. That is why the poet has to 

turn and twist them in metre and verse, so that 

the meaning may be held somewhat in cheek 

and the feeling allowed a chance to ex])ress it- 
self”.!®’ 

INDIVIDUALISM AND UNIVEllSALISM IN ART 

It might well appear from the aesthetic intui- 
tionism of Tagore that he adopts in art the posi- 
tion of an extreme ‘individualist’. This, however, 
is not the case. His categorical rejection of all 
that is ‘mental’ in art was indeed a mistake, 
but in other respects his views seem to have re- 
tained their balance. P^ar from advocating an 
extreme individualism, Rabindranath tries to 
reconcile the ‘individual’ and the ‘universal’ ele- 
ment in art. 

Aesthetic emotion stirs the artist in an indivi- 
dual manner. But it carries within itself a 
certain universality so that not merely this or 
that person, but everyone can, if so inclined, 
derive from it ideas which further creation. It 
can be said, therefore, that all genuinely aesthe- 
tic exirerience is a “manifestation of the uni- 
versal mind”.!®® Tagore refers to Bertrand 
Bussell’s view that ‘Beethoven’s symphonies 
are not the creations of a universal mind — 
they are personal to him”. Russell is right only 
in so far as he wishes to illustrate the difference 
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betweeu a syiuplion3^ and a matlieinatical truth, 
but uot if he means thatl Beethoven conveyed onhj 
his particular mood and nothing else. Tagore 
says that eveiyone, with proper training, can 
apxireciate Beethoven’s music.' The emotion 
he expressed is universal, though it acquired a 
unique aspect when poured through the mould 
of his personality. 


Conversely, if an artist starts with an idea 
which is exclusively" his own, in the very process 
of creation he universalises it. In Tagore’s 
words : “To detach the individual idea from its 

conlinement and to give its soaring wings the 

freedom of tlie universal, this is the function of 
poetry".”'®” The gain in universality' is uot, 
therefore, an incidental matter, but the very aim 
of all art. In one of his earlier writings, Tagore 
says; “The function of literature is to transform 
the inner into the outer, to give word to emotion, 
to make universal what is individual and eternal 
what is transitory.”'®' Bergson may be re- 
garded as the great apostle of individualism in 
art, for he considers the art-process to be the 
“gnawing of the artist’s i)ast into his future”. 
But even Bergson has to admit that this indivi- 
duality ‘cannot be absolute’, and that if we try to 
make it so, ‘all the moulds crack’. “While the 
tendency to individuate is everywhere present, 
....it is also opposed by the tendency towards 
reproduction”.'®^ In saying that art ‘attains 
to the individual’, we do no more than stress the 
fact that art, as a part of life itself, “manifests 
a search towards individuality”.'®® 


It is not possible, therefore, to accept Dr. 
Radhakrishnan’s statement: “To Rabindranath 
Tagore beauty is wholly subjective”.'®^ On the 
contrary the poet tells us that although our ‘sense 
of joy" varies’, we cannot declare there is no such 
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thing as an nniversal standard of beanty. “Look- 
ing at history over a larger period, we see that 

artists seem to agree in their judgment of artis- 
tic beauty’’. Differences in race and culture do 
not make for differences in the capacity for aes- 
thetic appreciation, which is common to all men. 
Tagore writes in the course of a private letter: 
“There are no geographical divisions in the pro- 
vince of art. What matters is human emotion, 
and this is universal”.^®® Art is “the great in- 
heritance of humanity” as a whole.^®® Beautj'^ 
and excellence reveal the soul of man. They 
“transcend the isolated man and realise the uni- 
versal man whose dwelling is in the heart of all 
individuals 

It is true, of course, that while art as an ex- 
perience is something that all men are cajjable 
of, not every person can have an experience in 
a heightened form, nor exjjress it in a vivid 
manner. And to this extent, art attains only to 
the individual. Just as printed currency notes 
go into circulation only if they bear the water- 
mark of tlie state, similarly an ‘exi^erience’ 
enters the realm of art only when it has been 
duly stamped by the personality through which 
it has passed.'®® 

In fact, the Kantian phrase “subjective uni- 
versality” seems to sum up Tagore’s views in 
this matter. “The artist”, he says, “finds out 
the unique, the individual, which is yet in the 
heart of the universal”.'®® Referring to Tagore’s 
l^oetry. Dr. Das-Gupta says: “To survey oneself 
through others, and others through oneself, 
that is the poet’s craft”.®®® Tagore, thus, is 
no ‘solipsist’ in aesthetics. The hj’perindi vi- 
dualism of decadent art never had anj^ charms 
for him. The painter Ahioiindravath seems to 
advocate at times at more extreme type of indivi- 
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dualism than Rabiiidrauatli could ever accept. 
Abauindranatli complains that “the world ap- 
plauds the craftsman more than the artist, beca- 
use the former aims at the satisfaction of others, 
while the aidist creates just to identifj^ himself 
with his work and for nothing else”.^®^ On 
Rabindranath’s view, however, the artist creates 
in order to convey his feelings to others, and 
not merely to ‘identify himself with his work’. 
The essence of art is that it is “shareable 
Art is not for the solitary reveller ; the joy of 
creation is ‘contagious’. Uini saya: “Without 
a ‘public’, in the largest sense of the term, no art 
would ever have apjieared.’'^®® To maintain 
otherwise is to recognise in beauty nothing but 
a divisive force that persuades each man to build 
his own world. Tagore, on the contraiy, sees 
in Beauty a bond which unites human souls. 
“Poetry and the arts cherish in them the pro- 
found faith of man in the unity of his being with 
all existence”. 

This api)reciation of the ultimate unity of the 
universal and the individual in art is strikingly 
reminiscent of the views of Nietzsche. It is re- 
markable that the ideas of Tagore and Nietzsche 
should be similar in spite of the deep tempera- 
mental differences between them. Nietzsche 
developed a symbolism of “the brotherhood of 
the twin divinities, Apollo and Dionysus”. Apollo 
stands before me as the genius of enlightenment 
and of tlie principle of individuality, while at 
the joyous cry of Dionysus the bars of individual- 
ity burst, and the way opened for the womb of 
feeling”. These two gods “speak with each 
other’s tongues, thus achieving the highest aim 
of tragedy and of all art”. 

Corresponding to the ‘individual’ and the 
‘universal’, there are in aesthetics the concepts 

23 
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oi the Sublime aud the Beautiful ; and here too 
we tm cl a close affinity in the views of Tao-ore 
and letzsche. The Sublime is the ‘grancT in 
art, and is expressed in what Winckleman calls 
the high style ’.2 0 5 Tagore also speaks of 

magmhcence’ of the hvealth and splendour’ of 
art. In a letter he says: “Man sings when his 
endeavour touclies the ‘grand’, the ‘charam” 
When he speaks of the ‘charam’ and the ‘mahat’, 
Tagore clearly refers to the strictly individual 
element in art, for the Sublime, as Kant says 
is “one degree more subjective than the Beauti- 
f,ip> 20 7 rpj^g sublime in art rejiresents the range 
and flight of the individual imagination, while 
the Beautiful rc^iresents tenderness, universal 
love, the desire to merge oneself with others the 
craving of human hearts to “become one in 
beauty”. Tagore in his poem “Bui jS’'ari”2 0 8 
given a remarkable symbolism of the two princi- 
ples of sublimity aud beauty— a symbolism which 
immediately reminds us of Nietzsche. The poem 
can be paraphrased thus: “At some unknown mo- 
ment in creation, there arose two Forms out of 
the endless deep one, Urvashi, the queen of pas- 
sions, the temptress of the gods; the other, 
Lakslivii, benefactress, mother-like and chaste. 
Urvasi, bringing with her the wine of spring, 
would scatter on men her fire and mirth aud steal 
the peace from their hearts. She AVould bring 
with her the A^erdant bloom of spring, and 
the songs of restless youth. And Lakshmi 
would return to them the tender, tearful joys 
of autumn, with its fruitful maturity and peace, 
would shower on all the blessings of Nature, 
and bring for them the nectar of graceful 
smiles.” 

This distinction between love and passion, 
between the peace of autumn and the riotous 
mirth of siiring, between the nectar of Jjakshmi 
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and the wine of Urvasi is, in essence, the same 
division of art into Apollonian and Dionysian 
with which Nieztsche has familiarised us. 

All that is aggressive, individual and sublime 
is arrayed in apiiarent opposition to all that is 
peaceful, universal and beautiful. But the opposi- 
tion is only partial, and in great art is altogether 
ti'anscended. Art has to begin with this opposi- 
tion, which it must itself resolve. “I do not 
agree”, says Nietzsche, “that arts can be derived 

from one exclusive jorinciple I recognise in 

Apollo and Dionysus the living and conspicuous 
representatives of two worlds of art, differing in 
their intrinsic function and in their highest 
objective”.^*® But the ‘two worlds’ are inter- 
dependent, the twin divinities “speak with each 
others’ tongues”. In Aesthetics, as in other 
branches of Philosophj^ Tagore adopts ‘unity- 
in-difference’ as the guiding rule. The aggressive, 
sublime aspect, and the tender, graceful aspect — 
these two correspond with the two aspects of 
Absolute Reality itself, viz., power and magni- 
ficence (Aiswarya) on the one hand, and kindness 
and love on the other. (Madhurya). 

And so, in the poem quotled above, Lakshmi 
and Urvasi do not appear in absolute conflict but 
rather as two aspects of the same creative prin- 
ciple. The poem ends on a note of harmony and 
we are taken to the “sacred confluence of life 
and death”, where a temple has been dedicated to 
the worship of the one Infinite principle. 

RELATION OF ART TO TRUTH, REALITY, AND 

NATURE 

No account of the aesthetics of Tagore can be 
complete without some consideration of his views 
about the relation of art to logical, formal, and 
natural reality. It might appear at first sight 
that here we are dealing with the weakest point 
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ill Tagore’s aesthetics, for he seems unable to 
make up his mind whether beauty really subsists 
in the form or the content of artistic representa- 
tion, and how fp’ the aim of art is to be faithful 

to reality, both in Nature and as indicated by the 
laws of thouglit. 

It must lirst be conceded that Tag'ore was 
quite emphatically against the view that art 
serves as an ‘escape’ from reality. Art is much 
too serious a business to be regarded as a mere 
diveision to vliich people take recourse when 
they are ‘oppressed by actuality’. In “Religion 
of Man”, Tagore says : “Art evokes in our mind 
the deep, rich sense of reality.”.2i2 Like 
Bergson, he believes that the artist can approach 
nearer to reality than the average jierson. “Art 
has the magic wand that gives undying reality to 

what it touches”.2i3 Tpg object of art is to 

reveal to us, in nature and in the soul,Avithin us 
and without us, things which we cannot reach 
through the consciousness.^*^ (Bergson) To a 
great artist, a vision is native which others miss 
because they cannot probe into the depths of 
reality as he can. “It is a great world of reality 
for man, vast and profound, this growing world 
of his own creative nature. This is the world 
of art”.”® (Tagore) 

We have already seen how' the poet deprecates 
the attempt to assess the meaning of art from 
an ‘intellectual’ point of view. The intellect 
‘judges things from outside’, while the artist in 
a sense enters the verj^ object he seeks to portray. 
Schelling saj^s: “The artist emulates that spirit 
of Nature which speaks from within things, and 
uses their shape and form as its mere sensuous 
symbols”. Speaking from within things is pos- 
sible only f Dr one to whom the ‘reality’ of those 
things has been conveyed in its entirety. Since 
Tagore believes that the emotional aspect of 
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reality transcends its existential and cognitive 
aspect, lie naturally looks to art, and not to Logic 
or Einstemology, for the key to truth and reahti . 
The world is revealed ‘To the emotional and 
imaginative background of our mind”.^^® Wo 
know it ‘^not because we tlunk ot it but because 
we directly feel it.’'^^’ Whether we call it as 
‘Absolute’, ‘God’, or simply as ‘Reality’, we have 
to accept that it is best communicated in the 
artistic process of creation, and not in the dis- 
cursive process of analysis : 

“In song I touch that reality 

Which ever eludes my Miiid.”^*® 


In “Gitanjali”, 
“It is only through 
You. ”2 19 


Rabindranath has also said : 
Music that I hope to find 


But wherein does this reality, which art 
reaches and expresses, actually consist ? Is it a 
purely formal and ‘abstract’ kind of reality 
which art reveals, or does it dwell equally in the 
content and the form of art ? Tagore sometimes 

appears to speak of Beauty in the strictly for- 
mal sense . 220 In “Sahityer Sw^arup” he says: 
“For poetic art truth lies in form not in mean- 
ing”. But on the whole, he is suspicions of 
all loose talk about ‘pure beauty’; as Prof. D. P. 
Mukerji says, Tagore frequently reiterates his 
rejection of the ‘cult of beauty’.22o Many critics 
have interpreted his famous poem “Urvasi” as 
a hymn to abstract beauty; even Thompson calls 
it ‘The most unalloyed w'orship of abstract beauty 

in world literature ”2 2 2 gut the very fact that 

Beauty is here apostrophised in a concrete 
manifestation indicates the poet’s awareness 
that the formal and the sensuous aspects of 
beauty are inseparable. Tagore himself has 
written: “... .‘Urvasi’ is not merely abstract. 
The abstract form must take up some material 
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to expi'ess itself. In this poem, the j)ure ‘form 
of beauty has taken up the 'matter’ of a female 

boclj' for jts own expression. ”2^3 

I orm is, after all, only a veliicle of the con- 
tent and not an end in itself. We have seen 
how J agore combines the modern emiihasis on 
expi essiveness in art with the ancients’ insis- 
tence on harmony or balance of form. In true 
a.rt, li 6 Sciys, tli 6 lines of Form will coiiverf^'e 
with the lines of Feeling”. (‘Ruper rekhay 
mihbe raser rekha’).^^* This is a highly signi- 
ficant statement; and the fact' tliat it occurs in 
an obscuie poem only shows how the aestlietic 
doctrines of Tagore may be gleaned from his 
poems no less than his prose works. The idea 
of pure, abstract, form of beauty (roop\ and 
the emotional content of beauty (rasa) are apjia- 
rently like ])arallel lines; and' yet in all great 
and true art the two converge. 

Then, there is the problem of ‘realism’ in its 

popular sense. Apart from ‘formal’ reality, we 
have to consider how far artistic beauty, is, or 
should be, faithful to reality in its material or 
naturalistic meaning. Here again Tagore sounds 
a note of caution about the ultra-modernists who 
would, in the name of realism, expugn from art 
all non-material elements. It is true, he says, 
that art must be in contact, with reality, and 
that there is nothing in nature or society tliat 
may not evoke creative feelings. In one of his 
plays, “Raktakarabi, ” we come across the re- 
mark, “Even in the din of tlie market-j)lace, 
there is a tuned guitar ready for the player 
who cares to use it ”.225 J3|jt some of the mo- 
derns would have us believe that on]3" on the noisj" 
market-place can art flourish, and that the artist 
who does not write or sing of the market-place 
is an impostor. “Times are such”, Tagore com- 
plains, “that only if I write about a group of 
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drunkards in a wine-shop am I likely to earn 
the title of a ‘modern’ writer; only then will 
people turn to me and say, “Here is a true poet, 
a realist’. If the production of such cheap 
poetry is what the realist demands, then I say 
unhesitatingly, so much the worse for rea- 
lism.”^'® 

A ‘photograiihic’ reproduction of reality, 
then, is not the aim of art ; for to accept such 
a view would be to make the imitative element 
all in all. There must of course be ‘likeness’ 
or similarity between the original and its repre- 
sentation, but this must not be merely external. 
Tagore says: “External likeness, or ‘bahinsa- 
drsya’, is not the aim of poetry. The discerning 

reader will not regard that poetry to be of 
a high order which merely describes accura- 
tely.”^^’ There must be likeness of spirit (an- 
tarsadrsya) as well. “To see the outer through 
the inner, and to convey the inner in the form 
of the outer— this is the goal of poetry, and of 
art genei’ally.”“^® 

All art, then, must admit an element of idea- 
lism. Tagore says that the words ‘realism’ and 
‘idealism’ should not be used dogmatically in 
aesthetics. They are elastic in their meaning, 
and signify different things to different people. 
From the point of view of Indian philosophy, 
for instance, we cannot speak of realism in the 
same strain as the western writers on Aesthetics 
do. “The Indian literature of art”, says Tagore 
“reveals a peculiar view of classifying all objects 
into two classes — the seen (drstan), and the 
unseen (adrstan). . . .An Indian work of art is 
not a copy, but a creation; a creation of impres- 
sion produced by the object, whether real or 
imaginary. Realism and idealism of the East 
are not, therefore, of the same import as they 
are in the West. Realism in India was not abso- 
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lute, but comparative, as if it were really a 

realism of This is a significant 

statement, and suggests a tolerant and flexible 

attitude towards the question of idealism in 
aesthetics.^ 

This desire to reach a com])romise between 
realism and idealism is seen in the distinction 
wliich Tagore often makes between the 'reaP 
and the ^true'. In a brief fragment called ^'Satya 
() Vastava^^ (^The True and the ReaP), we get 
an a])praisal of art-truth from the romantic point 
of view. ^‘Wlien a man loses his faith in his 
self-expression, he misses his own humanity. . . . 
^Man is not simply ‘rcaP much of him is unreal, 
and yet true. In literature and art man might 
traverse the path of the real, but his ultimate 
destination is the If pursuit of com- 

monplace realit}^ Avere the end of art, the essenti- 
ally creative faculty of imagination would itself 
have to be banished, “Fjut man ])rides himself 
that in his exaggerations he is more real than 
in his usual reality. When we say that 
'Beauty is Truth’, we really mean that Beauty 
becomes truth when it undergoes imaginative 
transfiguration in the hands of a creative artist. 
This is the meaning of all genuine symbolism 
in art. Creation is realisation of truth through 
the translation of it into our own symbols. 

This view giA^es us the key to the relation 
between art and Nature, the latter being under- 
stood in the sense of a ^reservoir’ of reality uijon 
which art can most readily draAv. If ideal 
ception of reality is our standard, we presume 
that artistic Beauty is, in a sense, sui)erior to 
the Beauty of Nature. It may even be question- 
ed, as Bergson says, “Whether, except as revealed 
by tihe artist, Nature is beautiful at all ; whether, 
indeed, Nature is not secondary to Art?”.^^^ 
Adapting the famous Kantian phrase to the 
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realm of aesthetics, we can therefore, say that 
^Arimakes Nature’. “It is the creative impulse , 
stys Sindrauath, “which makes songs even 

with stones and metals 

AESTHETICS AND ETHICS 

Before concluding this survey of Tagore’s 
aesthetic opinions, some passing reference must 

be made to his views regarding the ^el^on of 
Beauty to Goodness, and of Art to Moialit>. 
Although Tagore, as a lyricist, f 

didactic art, and disapproves of the dry moral- 
ists’ who ‘put moral maxims in the Place o± 

human personality’, he does not believe that the 
moral and the aesthetic ideas are ‘contraries or 
that there is a ‘polarity’ between them. Moral 
and aesthetic activity differ from each other not 
because they deal with two different realities but 
because they emphasise different aspects of the 
same reality. Tagore says ; “The stream which 
comes from the Infinite and flows towards the 
finite is the God. . . .Its echo whi^ returns from 
the finite towards the Infinite is Beauty . 

It is sometimes maintained that Art and 
Morality, even if they are not contiaries, deal 
with entirely different spheres of human nature, 
and therefore have nothing in common with 
each other. A typical represmitative of this 
view is Oscar Wilde who says ; “There is no such 
thing as a moral or an immoral book. Books 
are well-written or badly written. This is all”. 
But Tagore believes that this exaltation of so- 
called ‘pure art’ can only be used to justify the 
production of works which have nothing elevat- 
ing or noble about them and whose artistic value 
is therefore doubtful. Instead of creating for 
us a world in which moral ideals find their natural 
places in beauty”, such a view would only 
“wreck the world that we have built ourselves, 
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feiChs closely linked 111) with iiionl i,vn- 

^ without art” according to Seeley 

iirnnoral place as Ave'l” ^38 jf .• “ 

made a charge agaiust arc' that in h mJnZCv 

been characterised b^^i'^Siu 
arts and imrsnit of sensnaj nleVs m'e TiS 

owevor, ,s not the blemish of .art but of thole 
that put into practice tlic theory that man’s 

lilh iiothing to do with his creative 

the power ot luaking men moral’; but since in 
moral life free will reigns supreme this nowpv 
may or may not be actualised. Pursuit of 

iiiig-lit lead to an increase in Goodness • 

t it may also have the contrary result The’ 
aesthetic princijile is in this sense, and in this 
sense alone a-moral, for it might either degrade 
or elevate humanity. . That is why Tagore de- 
picts Urvasi, the symbol of JJeautv, as emerging 

from the ocean of Creation with nectar in one 

hand and tioison in the other. 

liere we already find ourselves dealin<«- 

belong jiroperly to the field 
of Jlithics, and must, therefore, pass on to another 
Chapter. 
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CH APTF.r; VITT 


F/riiic'S ([) 

Tlie ci hical doctrines oi' Tagoi-o are cliarae- 
terised by tVie saino desire to harmonise all 
extremes wliicli we noticed in liis mcta]di\ si( al 
opinions. In individual as well as in social life, 
lie tries to show that tlic higdiest ctliic-al ideal is 
that which satislies the whole of human nature. 
With this iirinciple for our guidance, we can 
proceed to examine his views on some of the 
important ethical proldems. 

TTTE ArORAU BASIS OF TUFF, 


The first question which necessarily confronts 
any ethical enquiry is that of the ])laee and 
status of moral idea“s in the life of humanity. Is 
morality inseparable from human life, or is it an 
insignificant ‘super-addition’, as some extreme 
materialists seem to believe ? Tagore’s answer to 
this question is quite categorical. Moral discri- 
mination. he says, is an essential part of human 
nature. “The life of an animal is unmoral, for 
it is aware only of an immediate present. The 
life of a man can be immoral, but it cannot he 
unmoral-, it must have a moral basis” h 


Man, as man, can never be utterly detached 
from moral questions. He is free to develop 
himself either for the better or for the worse, 
“but he has no option to refuse to choose sides.” 
Samuel Alexander asks, “Can any conduct be 
morally neutral and answers in the negative.^ 
That we have a moral self is undeniable, though 
it may be dormant at times. =* Morality is not a 
“fiction”, as Vaihinger would have us believe, 
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r.) call morality an illusion or a fiction would be 
to admit ‘ that man has been the {greatest mistake 
in creation . •> An effort has been made in 
modern times to interpret human history without 
reAerence to the development of ethical standards. 
J>ut this says Tagore, is a manife.stlv one-sided 
view of human nature. Even a rank'materialist 
cannot altogether rule out the influence exercised 
Dy nmral ideas in the course of civilisation. Soci- 
ologists sometimes condone social evils by saying;: 

It IS ]iathctic but it is history”, implying that 
inoral sentiments have no serious bearing on the 
liistory of human beings.® But in the very act 
ol denying moral influences, they contradict 
Themselves. ‘-Their logic is the logic of egoism 
ami the denial of moralitv itself becomes ’an 
ethical tlieory — the theory of e.xtreiiie Egoism. 

Man IS distinguished from the rest of creation 

by the flualisni in his consciousness between what 

IS and what ought to be. To the animal this is 

lac'king'^ its conflict is between "wliat is’ and Svliat 

IS desired’; whereas in man the conflict is between 

wliat IS desired and what .should be desired.”® 

Man depends “for his existence on the world of 

nature. . But “for hi.s hunianitv he dejiend.s on 

t lie moral world,” and “by this ‘entry info the 

moral world, the dualism of the animal life and 

the moral makes us conscious of our personalitv 
as man.”® 


There are some writers on Ethics, like Hart- 
mann and Schopenhauer, who ivould regard life 
as essentially an evil and who declare that “Gtod 
committed the initial folly by creating human 
beings”. On such a view morality would indeed 
apiiear to be a tietion. Tagore is vehemently 
opijosed to such an attitude. Life is not all evil, 
in fact, “looked at in a correct perspective, life 
IS not only not evil, it is positively blissful”. 
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MORALITY AND RELIGION 

If there are thinkers who would deny the 
moral basis of life, there are also, at the other 
extrGin6 people "whose outlook is so wliollv 
‘spiritual’ that they refuse to ascribe ultiinate 
value to morality and demand that ‘‘morality 
must outgrow itself into Religion” But Tagore 
would accept no relationship of higher and 
‘lower’ between Bthics and Religion. In any 
case he would not let the former be submerged 
into’the latter. Ills attitude is humanistic and 
does not permit him to drown human values in an 
abstract kind of Religion. Tagore like Rashdali, 
condemns the view that “the religious attitude 
carries us into some supra-moral region and 
enables us to attain a point of view from which 
moral distinctions are transcended. True 
religion consists in a heightening rather that an 
obliteration of moral consciousness. “The ‘dhar- 
ma’ of inner life is the true religion. The religion 
of lower animals consists of their biological life. 
Man’s religion consists in his huiiiaiiity, the 
innate creative force in Man.”” Self-realisation, 

the highest ethical ideal, is also for Tagore the 
ideal of every true religion. “The Religion of 
water is ‘waterness’, the Religion of fire is 
combustion, and the Religion of man is in ins 

own innermost truth. 

The quarrel between Religion and Ethics is as 
old as jihilosophic reflection itself, and lias been 
the subject of lively controversy in modern philo- 
sophy. 'l)e.scartes, Paley and Locke believed that 
Religion is the source of morahiy. Kant mid 
Martineau, on the other hand, asserted that 
Ethics must necessarily be treated before Reli- 
gion. While Tagore occasionally inclined to the 
latter view it would be a mistake to supijose that 
he ever sharply differentiated between Ethics 
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Rlid -Religioli as two discrete ]>beiioiueiia and 
then inquired which came first and which later. 
L. T. Hoblioiise traces the emergence of ethical 
monotheism and shows that in the very earliest 
periods of human culture. Etliics and "Religion 
were fused. Tagore also shows that religious 
evolution ])rcsupposed the concept of a moral 
Clod. There might have been animistic religious 
sects before morality; but Religion (as distingui- 
shed from religions) emerged together with moral 
consciousness. Tagore ])oints out in this connec- 
1 ion that the history of Zoroastrianism siqqjlies a 
clue for the pro])er understanding of the relation 
bctw'een Ethics and Religion in earlv human 
history. 


THE ETHICS OF EGOISM 

W^e can start our discussion of Tagore's 
hll Ideal Philoso])hy by considering his views 
a[)out the ‘egoistic’ solution. Tagore maintains 
that an extreme form of Egoism involves a 
necessary breach with the moral nature of man. 
The very basis of goodness lies in man’s capa- 
city to look beyond his own interests. “To live 
the life of goodness is to live the life of all.”^® 
Egoistic ethics seeks to trace all altruism to 
an unconscious selfishness, but every kind of 
egoism is really ego-altruism. Hobbes consi- 
dered human life as the perpetual effort after 
the gratification of desires. He said that if a 
man at times apiieared to be unselfish, “it was 
oidy to ac(iuire the means of satisfying all 
/af arc desires.’’ ’I’his is a ])erverted view of 
luiman life. Tagore does not deny that selfless- 
ness is sometimes more a])i)arent than real. 
Altruism too can be self-sufficient and condes- 
cending — it, too, can “humiliate by gifts the 
victims of its insolent benevolence.’’^® -As 
Bosanquet shows, altruism also can be indirectly 
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selfish and therefore, “we cannot always accept 
diving for others’ as an expression of unquali- 
fied praise.”^’ But this does not mean that 
the capacity for self-sacrifice, reflected in the 
innumerable martyrdoms of history, '-an ulti- 
mately be reduced to unconscious egoism. 
Leslie Stephen illustrates the egoistic attitude 
by the example of Sir Philip Sidney, who, 
though himself dying, refused a cup of water 
and gave it to another soldier. The egoist 
would comment that “his vanity was greater 
than his thirst” and that his sacrifice was the 
outcome of his selfish desire for i 30 sthumous 
praise.^** But' this attitude towards life can ap- 
peal only to a misanthrope. 

The ethical doctidne of Egoism inevitably 
leads to the cult of power. (Jiven the premises 
of Hobbes, the system of Nietzsche is bound to 
emerge. Tagore unequivocally condemns the 
doctrine that “virtue is power,” and “justice 
is the interest of the stronger.” He has ex- 
pressed his dislike for Nietzsche in some of his 
letters as well as private interviews and con- 
versations.^® It is significant that while Tagore 
was a sympathetic student of all varieties of 
Indian religious thought, he had no sympathy 
whatsoever for the Sakta cult or the apotheosis 
of power in the form of Kali. Anything 
suggesting a glorification of force or violence 
was alien to his moral temperament. He differs 
from Nietzsche both in his interpretation of 
“value and in his conce))tion of the God of 
Ethics.” Nietzsche says : “The root of all value 
sit is to be seen in the superior man’s sense of his 
own nobility. Tagore, on the other hand, 
believes that not power but love is the key to 
ethical value, and that the concept of power 
itself is meaningless in the context of pure 
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selfishness. Love may apj)ear to be weakness, 
blit is really strength ; egoism may appear as the 
assertion of iiower, but really the weakness of 
the moral self.-^ Further, Nietzsche says that 
the God of Theism, the merciful and benevolent 
God of Christianity, is “one of the most corrupt 
conceptions ever arrived at on earth .... Every- 
thing strong, brave, domineering and iiroud has 
been eliminated out of it.' To Tagore such 
a proud, domineering God is ((uite unacceptable. 
His God is the God of tenderness and love, who 
temiiers Power with Joy in order to establish 
kinship with humanity. * 


Egoism is not only “bad,” it is also false; it 
contradicts man's infinite ideal which is his 
truth. In a poem in Tagore asks 

God to whisper into his ears, “Your selfishness 
is false, the infinite in you is true.” 


“Even to bo efficiently selfish, a man has to 
curb his immediate imimlses. The Egoist 
lives in an unreal world and as such his egoism 
cannot succeed. He aims to prosiier in a world 
which he cannot understand, and thus he aims 
at the impossililc. “The man who aims at his 
own aggrandisement underrates everything else. 
Thus in order to be conscious of the reality of 
all, man has to be free from bonds of personal 
desires.”^® Not only does the Egoist fail to 
understand reality, he does not even know his 
own self, nor derive any joy from even those 
actions which he thinks will j)roniotc his selfish 
interests. “The soul can only find its truth 
by unifying itself witli others and only then 
it has its joy.”®’ 

“My heart longs always to give 
Not merely to get : 
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It craves to scatter 

Whatever it gatlicrs.’’^® 

“At every step we have to lake into account 
others than ourselves. For only in death are 
we alone. The very criterion of life is that 
it has to extend its frontiers. In Tagore’s 
words, “life has to come ont of itself. Its trulli 
is in the merging of the inner with the outer. 
Even the l)ody cannot subsist unless it draws 
light and air and food from outside and returns 
them in some form."”® The Egoist ‘cannot 
enter the world of perfect harmony.’ Only the 
self “whi(‘h transcends self-interest finds its 
truth in union with the All. ^ ^ The fundamental 
l)roblcm of Ethics, says Prof. Rogers, can l)e 
formulated thus: “What motive has any indivi- 
dual to seek tlie good of others as well as his 
own good?”®“ The motive, Tagore would rei)ly, 
consists in man's inherent desire for a unified 
life. “In vehement self-assertion, we ignore 
ourunity.”^^ We accei^t the Egoistic criterion 
“only when we look upon the multij)lieity of 
things as the final truth. To imagine that 
life can ever be based on pure selfishness is, in 
the words of Ritchie “to forget the solidarity 
of human beings.” “I, as a person here and 
now, have in me a great part of the lives of 
many persons.”^® A man who ‘lives for him- 
self’ can only be an obstacle in the harmonj^ 
and continuity of existence. “A too near view 
of ourselves is the i^Igotistical view, which is 
the flat and the detached view — but when we 
see ourselves in others, we find that the truth 
about us is round and continuous. ”2® 

The social consciousness of man demands of 

him some degree of altruism in thought and 

action. Morality is not for ‘man’ but for ‘man- 

« 

in-society.’ From this point of view, “altruism 
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IS one of the laws of the world. Whether we 
like it or not, we have to act for others.” 
Take the case of knowledge. One may gather 
it for a selfish motive, but the prosperity to 
which this knowledge contributes is inherited 
by millions. Truth and goodness have an 
universal aspect which “even the most evil}*- 
disposed selfishness has to recognise.”^** 

Awareness of his own altruism constitutes 
man’s supremacy over the rest of creation. “Man 
consciously realises the Law of Altruism, and 
acts upon it, thereby showing his su])erioi'ity 
over dead matter”.*” ’Phe gradual revelation of 
man’s innermost truth to liimself coincides with 
his emergence “from tlie narrow world of self- 
sufficiency into the larger life of social com- 
munion.” This communion implies a non-cgoistie 
princi]ile which holds people together. Tagore 
says, “ For selfisli reasons we may collect together, 
but we can never unifu or unite.”'*'’ The famous 
poem ^^Nifjlinrer Swapoahliaufja’', (i.e. “Awaken- 
ing of the Waterfall”' symbolises the melting of 
man’s ice-boiiud Ego, and its merging into the 
(uirrent of humanity whore it finds its own true 
glory, .lust as the stream finds in the torrent the 
trutli it had missed in the glacier.^* Human 
progress, on its ethical side is the ascending move- 
ment from selfishness to selflessness. Man’s true 
song is : 

“I travel to seek the heart of humanitj^ 

With the Lamp of Love to guide me; 

I travel to .join tlhe work of the world 

Ignoring my own petty worries.”^* 

HEDONISM 

While accepting the altruistic basis of moral 
life, one may yet consider pleasure to be the true 
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end of action. Tagore’s main criticism against 
liedonistic et-liics is that pleasure is a very vague 
term and cannot, therefore, servo as a criterion 
of moralitv. “Bv adjustment of onr mental atti- 
tude things seeni to change their properties, and 
objeks and actions that were pleasurable to us 
become painful and vice versa. Pleasure is 
popularly regarded as being dependent on grati- 
tication of desire. But if morality has to set 
men on the path of greatness, it must start with 
an analysis of what is li'iil'i/ dcsii'cihl c, as against 
what is ad'itnlhi desired by men in their weaker 
moments. “In sin we lust after pleasures not 
Ijccause they are truly desiralile but because the 
red light of our passion makes them appear 

desirable. 


From the side of the higher life, some plea- 
sures may appear no longer pleasurable. “From 
the point of view of the Good, pleasure and pain 

appear in a different meaning. .. .While on the 

plane of selfishness pleasure and pain have their 
full weight, on the moral plane they are so much 
lightened that the man who has reached it 
astounds us by his patience.”^® A deliberate 
pursuit of pleasure can only be possible ‘on the 
plane of selfishness.’ Ethical life is a life of 
ideals, and ideals transform our conceptions of 
things. “He who dedicates his life is Truth and 
thinks of himself against a vast back-ground of 
ideals— for him personal happiness and misery 
have a changed meaning. By accepting pain he 
transcends it.”^® 


Pleasure by itself is fierce and aggressive. 
Its gratification can only be the ideal of that 
j)art of man which is continuous with Nature. 
But man is not merely a part of Nature; he also 
transcends Nature. And the quest for pleasure 
must, therefore, be tempered by the quest for 
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^Hritual (jion-natural) ideals. Pleasure says 
Tagore, is not to be rejected; but it can only be 
accepted as modified by our higher nature. “In 
human nature, sexual passion is fiercely indivi- 
dual and destructive, but dominated by the ideal 
of love, it has been made to flowei* into a perfec- 
tion of beauty. ” What seems pleasurable when 
passion and excitement rule the mind seems 'the 
reverse of it when the mind is calm and serene. 
‘Under a certain state of exultation of mind, 
mortifieation of the flesh has been resorted to for 

pi easn rr. The undivided pursuit of jileasure 

has its reekoning with the jierversion of a man's 

entire outlook, just as “the cultivation of un- 

wholesome ap])etites has its final reckoning with 
the stomach.”-^'’ 


PTILTTAmANIS:M 

Even tlie more refined forms of altruistic 
hedonism, as represented by tlie utilitarian or 
the evolutionary schools, did not commend them- 
selves to Tagore as sound bases for morality. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century, which 
was the formative i)eriod of Rabindi'anath’s 
philosojihic outlook. Mill, Uentbam and Spencer 
exercised considerable influence. Tagore has 
made many a])])reciative references to their 
writings and there is evidence to show that he 
had particular fondness for Mill. 

But he felt that their theories were c.ssentially 

European or rather “Western” in their origin 

and their ajjpeal. The development of natural 
science, extension of man s dominion over Nature 
increase in the material comforts of human life— 
these, says Tagore, have been the main endeavours 

of Western culture. The Oriental ideal has on 

the other hand, always been one of spiritnal’and 
religious development rather than the utilitarian 
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ideal of mere ‘comfort’ or ‘well-being.’ While 
science is “frankly impersonal in its quest for 
utility,” Indian tliougbt directs us “towards the 
personal man.... who is found in the region 
where we are free from all necessity — above the 
needs both of Ijody and mind — above the ex- 
pedient.”^® Man's freedom from natural want 
is a splendid and necessary achievement, l)ut 
every culture has its owu tradition, and Oriental 
culture has not the tradition of Utilitarianism. 
“It would be an utter waste of oijportuiiities if 
history were to repeat itself exactlj’ in the same 
manner in every place.”® ^ 


Moreover, the very superiority of Man over 
the rest of creation, which science aims at, con- 
sists in his capacity to rise above utilitarian con- 
siderations. There would ])e no joy in a life 
which is occupied solely in the i)ursuit of utilit.v. 
lias not Mill himself admitted: “Ask yourself if 
you are hai^py, and you cease to be so !” Tagore 
saj^s: “Men spend an immense amount of time 
and resoiu'ces to prove that.... they are not a 
mere living catalogue of endless wants.”®- Food 
and shelter mean everything to animals, but this 
“aspect of busy practicality.”®® is not all for 
“human beings.” Even an Utilitarian moralist 
like Sidgwick has to acknowledge that “the im- 
]mlsc towards pleasure, if too [)redominant, 
defeats its owu aim.” As the psj'chologists 
would init it, there is a play-instinct in man 
which has nothing to do Avith his food-seeking 
instinct. Tagore says that in the animal world 
the two instincts are linked uj). In the animal, 
the jAlay-instinct itself represents the tendencies 
of his life’s needs. “The kitten’s sport consists 
in catching imaginary rats.”®* But man has in 
him the faculty of imagination, “a faculty which 
is special to him, because it is sui^erfluous for 
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biological survival. aptist, and a theo- 
rist of art, Tagore is decisively opposed to Utili- 
tarianisin. “There are sentiments in us which 
arc creative, which do not clamoui’ for gain, 
but overflow in gifts, in spontaneous genero- 
sity.’’-"® We do not weigh the usefulness of 
things in our mental balance every time we 
admire a beautiful object or symphony or 
action. Our standard is not one of quantita- 
tive ‘more’ or ‘less.’ “From the point of view 
of mere actuality a lotus is a clod of earth. I3ut 
the human mind has a standard of value, a sense 
ol ‘excellence’ which transcends quantitative 
standards.”®’ The picture of man struggling 
tor his life’s needs is not a conqilete iiicture — 
“tlie world of present needs is bound up Avith a 
Avorld lliat infinitely ti-anscends our jirescnt 
needs.”®® OtherAvise, to u.se the Avords of John 

DewcA^, Ave Avould liaA^e to commit emotional 
suicide.®® There is a “basic duality” in man’s 
being.®® lie Avauts liis comforts, but he also 
Avants magnificence. “Man alone is intemperate. 

lie Avants i>rofusely, and gives profusely lie 

shatters the shelter of comfort and calls out for 
a difficult architecture.”®^ He is not satisfied 
Avith the little, ‘‘though the little may be the 
useful”; he says: “bhumaiva sukham, nali)e 
sukhamasti”; in the “barely enough” there may 
“be comfort but no contentment.”®® 

There is in human life an element of leisure 
and repose which Aitilitarian ethics cannot ac- 
count for. ‘‘There is struggle for existence in 
nature, but Leisure, the Angel of Surplus, 
has detached man from the claims of idiysiciil 
necessity.”®® But for this ‘surplus’ in man 
there Avould be no morality and no moral idiilo- 
sophy. In animal life even altruism is for 
biological needs. “It is the altruism of the herd 
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niiO thp liive.”®* But man’s morality or good- 
ness is not for race-preservation. “His goodness 
is not a small pittance, l)arely sufficient for a 
hand-to-moutli existence . . .And u]ion tins wealth 

of goodness, man’s ethics are founded When 

the Gita says : “ma phale.su kadacana , it means 

iiist this “You should be moral )wt hecause it 

pays to be good, but because goodness is part of 
Yowv true nature.” Utilitarianism fails to give 
us a sufficient ground for moral obligation. As 
Miiirhead savs: “The man who is tenpierate 
because he desires the pleasure of temperance is 

moral. Man’s moral status is not to lie 
iiido-ed “by the market-value of his service.”®’ 
Man is an end in himself, not a ‘means' to social 

well-being. 

From this point of view, Tagore condemns 
the utilitarian tendencies of the present age. 
lie says that l>y “feeding the demon of utility” 
we are endangering the moral ]irogress of huma- 
nity. “Our needs are always in a hurry. They 
rush and hustle, they are rude and unceremo- 
nious they have no surplus of leisure.”®® 
Utilitarian ethics, in its extreme niaterialistic 
form, makes of men mere “walking stomachs 
and brains.”®® “With the overwhelming growth 
of necessity, our civilisation has become a gigan- 
tic office.’” ® The higher S])iritual ideals of man 
are kept in abeyance, or are themselves inter- 
Xireted in Utilitarian terms. Mill had already 
said: “Even Jesus was a Utilitarian,” thus 
reducing Religion to the organisation of wants; 
and now we have Croce proclaiming “that there 
can be utility without morality, but there cannot 
be moral value without utilitj-*”, and that mora- 
lity is only “the logic of Economy”.’^ 

Thus we “shackle the Infinite and tame it for 
domestic use”,’ 2 so that man’s s]urit is impri- 
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wi*iggling tentacles of a cold-blood- 

eel utilitarianism. ”’3 


ASCETICISM 

Tagore’s rejection of the hedonistic or utili- 
tarian criterion does not, however, lead him to 
the other extreme of rigorism or asceticism. He 
does not regard man’s worldly life as being 
fraught with danger for his moral self. Even 
from his earliest writings it is so clear that the 
intluence of Vaishnava religion and his acquain- 
tance with the Bauls of rural Bengal, had driven 
out of Tagore all distrust of the body. “These 
Bauls have a philosophy, which they call the 
philosophy of the body. . .Evidently the under- 
^yi^g idea is that the individual’s body is itself 
the tem2ile, in whose inner shrine the divine 
appears before the soiil.’^ Religion in its 
highest form sets itself against asceticism. The 
Rgvedic prayer runs: “O Lord of my Soul, give 
me eyes a second time, give me life and the 
power of enjoyment, bless me that I may for 
ever greet the rising sun”.’® And the same 
holds good for Christianity. “The task of achiev- 
ing the Kingdom of God”, says Albert Ritsehc, 
“includes all labour in which our lordship over 
nature is exercised by the maintenance, ordering 
and furthrance even of the bodily side of human 
nature.”’® 

Tagore tells us in many of his iioems that the 
body is not the jirison of the soul. The rigoristic 
ethics of Kant seeks to establish an antagonism 
between Reason and Sensibility. But Tagore 
would never accept that sensibility is necessarily 
irrational. It has to be guided, not destroyed. 
“It will not do to shut the doors of our senses 
and turn away from the world”.” 

Tagore even complained that the Ethics of 
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the Upaiiisads sometimes smacks of too much 
asceticism. Of course, it is not true that the 
Upanisadic ideal is to “crush out every feeling 
by vacuity, apathy, iiiertion aud ecstacy” as 
Gough alleges.’® A downright mortification of 
the flesh is not advocated by the Upanisads.’ ® 
Nevertheless, their philosophy is characterised 
by a violent reaction against the selfish aban- 
donment to pleasure which we fiud in the preced- 
ing period. Later Indian thought carried to 
extremes the suggestions of renunciation con- 
tained in the Upanisads, and, ended up by giving 
us an “over-dose of asceticism”. This ascetic 
note is distinctly seen in the Ethics of Sanka- 
racharya.®” Criticising this asceticism, Tagore 
says: “Our knowledge, in its vain endeavour to 
look at Absolute Reality in isolation from the 
world of things, has hardened like a stone. Our 
heart, in its effort to enjoy God by imprisoning 
him within its feelings, faints of its own ex- 
cess”.®^ 

In one of the famous poems from “Balaka”, 
Rabindranath asks: “Where is heaven and 
answers : “Heaven is here, in my body, my love 
and joy and sorrow. What greater fortune can 
there be than to have been born a human 
being.”®® That is why it has been said: “Rabin- 
dranath is a Sadhak, not an ascetic . .Asceticism 
may be a phase in self-realisation, but not the 
whole of it. More difficult, aud fuller, is the 
sadhana of those who are in the world without 
being of it.”®® Acquisition aud renunciation 
are the two aspects of human life, and both are 
A real. “They corresi^ond to the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces which operate in us and both 
these forces contribute equally to man’s dignity 
.... The basic truth underlying human great- 
ness is that he not merely accepts but also renoun- 
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ces.”®^ The highest good is to be achieved 
not by escaping from life, but by living it fully 
and worthily. “Only by living life fully can you 
outgrow it”. As Hastings liashdall says, “In 
general a man’s mind is not raised above the 
level of the lower desires. .. .by austerity, but 
by healthy preoccU23ation Avith social or intellec- 
tual activity. .There may be room for asceticism 
by way of disci^jline . . But it maybe doubted 
whether the self-consciousness attendant ui)on 
such self-inflicted discijilinary privations .... is 
not a grave objection to them.”®*’ 

In looking up to heaven we must not ignore 
the earth. Rabindranath writes in Cliaitali-. 

Blessed am I that I have 
Sought for heaven’s light. 

Blessed am I that I have 


Loved my abode on earth.”®® 

Dr. Schin Sen says, “The life of renuncia- 
tion is to be entered ujion not by rejecting 
)leasure but by rising above it. This reconcilia- 
;ion is the ])rime factor in Rabindranath’s 
spirituality. It is .this note that has sounded 
in ^Naivedija', ^GitanjalP' ^Khe/fa’ and ‘Giti- 

In ‘^Prakritir Pratisodh’\ one of his 
earliest dramas, Tagore declared the futility of 
asceticism. The hermit returns home and “the 
seeming triviality of the finite” disapiDcars.®® 
Freedom is not freedom at all if it rejects life. 
“Freedom through ascetic denial is not for 
me .... It is through this earthen vessel that I 
shall drink heavenly nectar....! shall never 
close the gates of my senses. The joy of God 
shall for me remain in the midst of the joy of 
colour, song and perfume.”®® In a famous poem 
in “Chitx-a” Rabindranath conveys his longing 
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“to return to tlie shore of humanity, leaving the 
world of idle imaginings.”"® 

Moral progress is the record of man’s endea- 
vours to live the ‘good life' in his day-to-day 
activities. The'aseetic, “silting in his corner, 
would deride this grand self-expression ot hu- 
manity in action. The ascetic fails to see 
that he is himself the obstacle in the way of 
moral i>rogress, that ho is himself ‘ the (listi aught 
waiulei’er, drunk in the Avinc of self-intoxica- 
tion’'. 

The ascetic ideal is based on escapism. Rabin- 
dranath says ; “Religion is escape for tiyo kinds 
of people— for ascetics and for rakes . - it 
preaches a kind of goodness w'hich is sejiarated 
from reality. This is a diluted virtue, a ‘cloister- 
ed’ virtue, in Milton’s words which never sallies 
out and meets its adversary. Tagore interprets 
Kalidasa’s play ‘•Kiimarasambhavam” as depict- 
ing the ultimate unity between Shiva, the spirit 
of Goodness, and Sati, the spirit of Realitv . 
Even the Buddhist ideal is one of Nirvana 
throuh love. Tagore quotes the Buddha himself 
to show that the latter preached not a negative 
ethics of indifference but an attachment or love 
from which the last traces of egoism have been 
eliminated. God is to be found in the world ; 
the infinite is to be attained not by negating 
the finite but by realising it on a higher plaiie. 
This idea is expressed in a poem called ‘Fair- 
agtja". The devotee leaves his home in search 
of’ God, not realising that he was increasing 
rather than shortening, the distance between 
God and himself. At last God himself cries out 
in despair: ‘Where does my devotee go, forsak- 
ing me'?’"" 

To escape from life is to “throw away our 
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only cliance of realising the meaning of our 
personality”. Therefore, Rabindranath says: 

‘‘I do not wish to depart from this beautiful 
World 

I wish to live on amongst mankind.®^ 

THE ETHICS OF ACTIVISM 

Acceptance of worldly values further implies 
a life of action — for only through action can 
these values l)e realised. “No creature has to 
Work so hard as man. . . .who has to be incess- 
antly making and unmaking, .... seeking and 

hnding and suffering ”3^ jn passivity there can 
be no creation. God himself, in his aspect of Cre- 
ator, is Active, “lie works, for without working 
how could He give Himself He radiates 
through many-sided activity (‘bahudha sakti 
yogat’). To realise an Active God we must 
ourselves be active. “Ret us once for all dislodge 
from our minds the feeble fancy that would make 
out God’s joy as a thing apart from action. 

Life is meant for action ; “take the pitcher and 
go t.o the river.”®® The Upanisad says: “In 
the midst of activity alone wilt thou desire to 
live a hundred years,”®® 

Tagore w'as not alone in the modern philoso- 
phical world to emjjhasise the active side of ethical 
life. ‘Voluntarism’ or ‘Activism’ is an imjiortant 
tendency in modern philosophy— a tendency 
which in its extremer forms identifies life with 
‘will’ and culminates in the “will to iiower” of 
Nietzsche and the “will to believe” of William 
James. Tagore takes good care to save his 
activistic philosojiby from anj^ taint of utilitari- 
anism or gross materialism. Action is inevitable 
not because of its ‘preservation value’, but be- 
cause without action man cannot give expression 
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to the joy within him. “On the one hand action 
is stirred by want, on the other, it hies to its 
natural fulftlment,”^^® man acts to live, but 
even more inevitably does he act to enjoy. The 
action that is stirred merely by want lives only 
in the process of its satisfaction. That is why, 
as Perry says, the new activistic philosophy 
“strives to be free from biologism and utilitari- 
anism”.^®^ The ‘action’ that Tagore advocates 
emerges not from the springs of necessity, but 
from the fountain of spiritual joy. “Joy with- 
out the iilay of joy is no joy at all — play without 
activity is no play. Activity is the play of 

joy”. 102 

This non-utilitarian or even anti-utilitarian 
activism is what we get in the Bhagcnoadacjita. 
Action, says the Gita,'®® is inevitable for man, 
be he rich or poor, wise or ignorant. But the 
difference between the wise and the ignorant is 
that while the latter judges action from the 
viewpoint of material gain, the former acts 
disinterestedly. As Tagore says, the wise man 
is he who “dedicates his action to God.”'®^ 
Once we purge action of profit, we may safely 
identify the moral life with the life of action. 
And then we can say with Rudolph Eucken; 
“Spirit is action and struggle. Life is a 
deed.”'®® 

Freedom and Renunciation take on a different 
significance when we look at the active life in 
this way. Rabindranath quotes a i^assage from 
Buddha’s sermon to Sadhu Sinha wherein he 
says : “It is true, O Sadhu, that I renounce acti- 
vities, but only those that lead to evil in word, 
thought or deed.” Moral progress does not 
mean freedom from action but freedom in action. 
Activity does not restrict our freedom, it does 
not “tie us to the wheels of necessity.” Tagore 
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says: “Joy is exijressed in Law, and Freedom is 
exi^ressed in action. Joy demands Law when it 
can no longer contain itself. And when the 
human self can no longer contain its freedom, it 
finds an outlet in Action.”^”® 

The true message of Morality is always: “Put 
out this dim light. Wake uj) from your dreams; 
the sun calls you. Unbolt the doors, get out on 
the open road.’’^"’ Tagore, like William James, 
calls ui^on men to be “faithful fighters in the 
cause of rigliteousness” and preaches a “militant 
moralism” of struggle and alertness.^”® 

It will thus be seen that the inter^iretation of 
Tagore as a merely contemi)lative poet, asking 
l)eoi)lc to retire in a quiet corner, away from the 
“fever and tlie fret” of active life is wholly inac- 
curate. Even the mysticism of Ilabindranath is 
not a meditative mysticism. A division is some- 
times made between contemplative and active 
“types” of my.sticism. But it may well be doub- 
ted if Tagore would accept that any true mysti- 
cism can ever be purely conteni])lative. Human 
nature itself has two sides, tlie Active and the 
Contemplative, none of whicli can bo wholly 
ignored.^ 

Tagore believes in a moral ideal but he re- 
minds us that without action the ideal will for 
ever remain an ideal. “The more man acts and 
makes actual what was latent in him, the nearer 
does he bring the distant yet-to-lje. In that 
actualisation man is ever making himself more 
and yet more distinct, and seeing himself clearlj^ 
under newer and newer aspects in the midst of 
his varied activities.’”^® That is why the idea 
of the Infinite which Tagore offers us is one tliat 
will satisfy tlie dynamic side of liuman nature. 
His God is the God of the market place,^ ^ ^ who 
acts and demands action from his devoteesj^^ 


CHAPTEK IX 


ethics (ii) 

It is now necessary to consider Tagore’s 
views about wliat have been termed the ‘postu- 
lates of Morality’, namely God, Freedom and 

Immortality. 

God 

Tagoi»^s metaphysical views regarding God’s 
nature and “meaning for human experience” 
have already been discussed in Chapter Three 
’'above. But it is incumbent at this stage to 
examine his conception of God from the ethical 
standpoint as well. 

Rabindranath insists that in any true concep- 
tion of the Infinite, there must be room for 
ethical values. We must accept, in other words, 
that God is the Supreme Good, as He is the 
Supreme Reality. Rabindranath believes in a 
personal God, the fountain of all virtues, as of 
all power and truth. He would never agree with 
Bradley that goodness is an “appearance” which 
must be transcended in the Absolute. “The 
good”, says Bradley, “is not the perfect but is 
merely a one-sided asiiect of perfection. It tends 
to pass beyond itself ; and, if it were completed, 
it would forthwith cease properly to be good. 

The Infinite, therefore, which is ijerfection, can- 
not be the Good, for “goodness is a one-sided 
appearance of the real.”^^^ 

Rabindranath takes the opposite view of God’s 
relation to ethical values. He identifies God 
with perfect goodness and the ‘God-centred life’ 
with the perfectlj^ good life. “To live in iierfect 
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one s life in the Infinite. This is the most com- 
prehensive view of life which we can have by 
our inherent power of the moral vision of the 
wholeness of life.”ii^ To dissociate ethical 
values trom God is to banish God from the human 
world. An Absolute who is not wholly good 
cannot appreciate goodness”, and therefore, 

can be ot no solace to man in his striving to bet- 
tei himselt. Even Bradley has to modify his 
position, and has to admit : “In a sense, there- 

Absolute is actually good, and througli- 

goodness it is truly realised in 
ditterent degrees of satisfaction, ”“6 


^ Rabindranath, like Kant, believes that our 

Practical Reason” demands a living faith in 

God, and a constant endeavour to express His 

will. The moral action is to be judged by its 

success in conveying man’s solidarity with the 

Infinite. “When the moral law is in abeyance,” 

says Rabindranath, “man misses his inner ])ers- 

pective, and measures his greatness by its bidk 

rather than by its vital link with the Infi- 
nite. 


The Infinite appears to Rabindranath as the 
ijltimate end of our moral striving, the ‘All-Good’ 
for which alone individual acts of goodness can 
have any meaning. 3,^otze says: “God not 
merely possesses the metaphysical attributes of 
Unity, Eternity, and Omni] otence, but also the 
ethical attributes of AWsdom, Justice, Holi- 
ness. God is not merely supreme reality, but 
supreme worth as well.”i^® Our courage, 
fortitude, love, and honour would not make 
us moral if the Infinite Goodness Avere not 
the sum-total of all courage, honour and other 
virtues. This idea has been vividly brought out 
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by Rabindranath in one of his poems in the col- 
lection “Gitali.”^^® 

(B) FREEDo:sr 

If God is the first axiom of morality, Free- 
dom is the second, biit in dealing with the prob- 
lem of freedom, we have to tackle at the outset 
the contradiction that while as a link in the 
natural chain of events, man is subject to the 
law of necessity, as a member of the spiritual 
realm of ends he is free. 

In resolving this contradiction, Rabindranath 
shows that we can realise the Infinite only as free 
individuals, oven though it may appear that we 
are l)ound by natural environment. “This self 
of ours has to attain its idtimate moaning. . . .not 
through the compulsion of God’s power, Imt 
through love, and thus becomes united with God 
in freedom. As Green says; “Man is free, 
because God is free. Man is the .subject in which 
the eternal consciousness reproduces itself, and 

is, like itself, a free cause. ”^21 The very idea 

of a self-distinguishing consciousness involves 
the idea of freedom. To distinguish oneself is to 
know oneself apart from others. Thus free- 
dom, as Renouvier says; “becomes at once the 
postulate both of knowledge and of morality.” 
If God had all the freedom and man had none, 
truth and goodness would equally lose their 
meaning. But, says Rabindranath, “the universe 
is not under a martial law”, so far as man is 
concerned. Naturalistic ethics tries to derive the 
higher from the lower, and makes the former 
dependent uiDon the latter. What sensationism 
does for epistemology, necessitarianism does for 
Ethics. Rabindranath does not deny that man 
is dependent upon natural forces for the fulfil- 
ment of his functions as part of nature. But 
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there is in man a principle which is non-natnral. 
This princi2)le is liis free, inner self. “In his 
physical and mental organism, where man is 
related to nature, he has to acknowledge the ride 
of a king-. But in his self lie is free. As 
Martineau says: “The moral judgment neces- 
sarily credits the Ego witli a selective jiower.”^^^ 

Human society, like the world of nature, is 
based on the rule of law. But the law is made 
by man himself and is not inherited readymade 
from ISTature. Rabindranath says, “Freedom 
lirst breaks llic law, and then makes the law 
which brings it under true self-rule. The 
meaning of evolution is best understood when it 
is seen as leading to maximum freedom for the 
will. “The inner meaning of ireation — which 
we call Will — is found in life, which is freedom. 
Matter could not express the language of Will, 
till life came to its aid.’’*^'" However, Evolu- 
tion did not sto]) with life, but had to go on to 
mind. The freedom which the emerg nee of 
life registered was after all very partial and 
meagre. It expressed itself merely in jiliysical 
gain at the expense of Nature. But then “man 
a^^peared and diverted the course of evolution 
from iihysical aggrandisement to a subtler free- 
dom.”'^® 

To have acted morally is “to have chosen that 
act, to have consented to it.” As Muirhead says, 
a compulsory morality would be equivalent to 
having no morality at all, and would in no way 
elevate man above nature.^ And the juirsuit 
of truth, as much as the xjursuit of goodne.ss, 
dejDends upon freedom. The fact of knowledge, 
Tagore says, is itself a refutation of determi- 
nism. “We must know tliat freedom and truth 
are twins, they are closely associated. When 
there are obstacles for our mind against receiving 
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tnitli, tbey take shape in our outward world 
forming barriers against freedom of action. 

Thus Rabindranath, like T. H. Green, belie- 
ves that man, as acting ui)on Nature, is free 
from Nature's dominion, llis actions follow 
from his AVill, even though they may be directed 
towards Nature. “An act may be a necessary 

act but the agent is not a necessary and 

therefore not natural agent. Green repeat- 
edly warns us against the confusion ‘‘that if the 
act* is a necessary result of the agent, the agent 
must also be ‘necessary’, i.e., an instrument of 

natural forces. 


Increase in freedom corresponds with sliift- 
ing of the emphasis from the outer to the inner. 
“From the outer universe we gradually come to 
the inner realm and one by one the gates of free- 
dom are unbarred,” till “the screen is linally 
lifted on man’s appearance on earth. Human 
freedom is not merely physical but spiritual 
and moral. “G?<r outer freedom is freedom from 
the guidance of ]deasure and pain; o»r inner 
freedom is from the narrowness of self-de- 
sire.”'®^ This inner freedom enables us to 
break not merely nature’s barriers, but also the 
self-erected barriers which hamper our moral 

progress.’®® 

This distinction between outer and inner 
freedom saves us from the erroneous idea that 
Freedom is altogether opposed to Law or Res- 
traint. Rabindranath is careful to emphasise 
that Freedom and Restraint are not opposites, 
but are mutually related parts of the Moral 
Order. Some kind of necessity there always 
will be ; only that necessity will be consciously 
self-given. As Spinoza says, “freedom is the 
recognition of necessit}'.” In the moral sys- 
tem of Tagore, freedom and control complete 
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eacli other Kant says, ‘-The moral law lifts 
ns out of the order of Nature and asks us to 
regard ourselves not as under no law but as 
under no External law.’’^®^ 

There js a law of proportion which holds 
tiue in all departments of life, and which is at 
the root ot morality. “Any attempt to over- 
come the law of proportion altogether” is not 
freedom hut “absolute sejiarateness and rebel- 
lion. ^35 F,.eedom from all restraint cannot L 
our ideal because freedom itself is a kind of 
restraint, and restraint itself is meaningless 
except in relation to a free person. Rabindra- 
nath says: “Truth has freedom on one side 
and restraint on the other. Its one aspect 
deelares: 'By fear of him tire burns.’ Its 

other aspect proclaims: ‘From ioy are all 
things born.’ To reject the law on tlie one side 
IS to deny the possibility of making use of the 
freedom whh'h is on the other side. The 
Absolute Jliinselt' is botli free and not-free. 
lie is bound by his Truth, and lie is free in virtue 
of Jus joy. We too can gain the enjovment of 

freedoin fully only if wo accept the bonds of 
truth.’ 136 


It is readily seen that in social and political 

organisation rights and duties go hand in hand. 

1 lie same is true of individual life, where 

freedom is necessary to prevent the misuse of 
restraint, vice versa ”^3 7 

joy and freedom express themselves in Law, 

Rabindranatli, “has already transcended 

Law. Not that lie is no longer bound by any 

law, but rather that the bond itself i's an 

instrument of joy, like the arms of his beloved 
encircling him. ”^3 8 

In another passage Rabindranath writes, “Of 
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course there is law, but that law does not stand 
up, proudly erect, demanding' obedience. That 
law is expressed in joy in freedom. There is 
freedom for the poet which is expressed in 
rhythm, which is Law. Rhythm has metre, but 
it is of the poet’s own choosing. Thus 
Rabindranath accepts self-determinism as the 
compromise between rigid determinism and 
anareliic li 1 )ertariauism. lie offers the analogy 
of tuning a musical instrument. The strings 
are necessary bonds to the i)layer, but it is he 
who adjusts them. When law is adjusted to 
trutli, there is an increase of freedom. When 
strings are tuned to the trutli of music, the 
player is more, not less free. The musician's 
freedom lies not in breaking the strings Init in 
tuning them.i^® 

There is no such thing, therefore, as absolute 
freedom Even God is not free in this aggres 
sive, defiant sense, lla.-i not God bound himself 
in the very process of crealing the world 
All things and individuals are liound up by 
subtle bonds of relationship which cannot be 
isolated. Paradoxical as it ma^’ sound, the 
highest freedom lies in the cajiacity to surrender 
freedom. In the soul of man, will seeks its 
manifestation in will, and freedom turns to win 

its final iirize in the freedom of surrender. ”*^2 

This idea is develojied liy Rabindranath in 
his essay on “The Spirit of Ereedom.” He 
recalls how the advent of Ruddlust thought in 
India produced a freedom of mind which was 
‘‘expressed in a wealth of creation, spreading 

everywhere in its richness. ”1^2 Eiecdoin is 

not a passive, self-satisfied feeling of apathy. 
It is creation, it is the enlargement of humanity. 
For, “unless we have true faith in freedom, 
manfully taking all its risks, not only do we lose 
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1 he right to claim freedom, but also lack the 
power to maintain 

im:moktality 

It is in the light of this ])rinciiile of freedom 
as being the essence of the inner siiirit of man 
that one must aj)proach Tagore’s ideas about 
immortality. 

Evidently, Avhen Tagore spoke of immortali- 
ty, he did not refer to the crude concept of 
rebirth or transmigration which he, like his 
father the Alaharshi, frankly dismissed as a 
‘ridiculous fairy-tale.’ And vet immortality 
was the favourite theme of manv of his sermons, 
and he has on more than one occasion quoted 
the Ui)anisadic verse: “Yenaham namrtasyam 
kimahaUi tena kuryam” (“What shall 1 do 
with that which does not lend me immortality?”) 
What then did Tagore imply by this word ? 

As mentioned above, the meaning becomes 
clear in the light of the significance attached to 
freedom. The eternal, the deathless, the immor- 
tal is that which is essentially free; while 
the ])erishable or the mortal is that which is 
bound. 

In the course of a letter, Tagore writes: 
“. . . . In the region of Freedom, the Present can- 
not imiirison man There, by the light of hope 

and faith, the Self wanders freelj' in the eternal 
future. . . . 

“Death rides only in the land of the imme- 
diate Present where at every step there is 
decay, frustration, and sorrow. Bound up 
within the tentacles of the narrow Present, the 
human soul suffers in agon^'. For men are 
‘(ihildren of the Immortal,’ they are ‘dwellers of 
the Divine City’. . . . 
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“....Our real bondage is the bondage of 
time. When ^Ye suffer, we arc imprisoned witli- 
in the moments to wliicli that suffering attaches, 
so that we are prevented from transcending the 

present . . . . 


In this fashion, Tagore connects Freedom 
with Immortality. The greatest freedom is 
freedom from the limits of time; the greatest 
bondage is the bondage of the Present. 


Man, on this view, is hnortaP when he is related 
to the ‘merely natural’ (for in Nature necessity 
is king) ; he is immortal where he is related to 
the Infinite. “Man’s multi-cellular body is born 
and dies, his uni-cellular personality is immor- 
tal.”'^® The present is not for him the be-all 
and end-all of things. Humanity’s moral ideal 
is reflected in “the World-Man to whom past, 
present and future equally belong.”'^’ It is 
from the point of view of this World-Man, this 
Infinite Principle in us, that Tagore has most 
assurance of Immortality. Kant argued for 
Immortality on the ground that a single life 
is not adequate for the realisation of all the 
virtues. Not for Tagore this mathematical 
calculus of sufficient time. 


Personal immortality is not immortality of 
the small Ego. “The individual soul”, as D. G. 
liitcMe says, “is not immortal as a necessarily 
existing atom. The life of the individual is only 
in the universal soul.” What we have to accept is 
“not an individual immortality irrespective of 
the will of God, but individual will dependent 
on His will.”'^® This is the same as Rabindra- 
nath’s attitude, especially as exi^ressed in the 
poems of “Naibcdya”, assuming of course that 
“God’s will” is not an arbitrary caprice, but 
realisation of the Good. 
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I he idea ol iniiuortality, on this view is oidv 
the deepest expression of the Infinite in nian It 
IS soinetlnng we “iininediately realise and feel” 
just as we feel the presence of God Avithin us. 

Men are the children of light. Whenever they 
1 nllv realise theinselves they feel their iinnioi- 

! nlo ' ■ ^ extend their 

icalm ot the iininoi-tal into everv reu'iou of 

len of iinmortality IS the same as realisation 

of the .Absolute. 1-^0 .Man is co-eternal with 

(lod. * Jieu hast made me endless, such is tliy 
])leasure 


Jlow can this taith in Immortality he recon- 
ciled with the obvious fact of death and destruc- 
tion an around us I Kabindranath meets this 
objection not by ignoring the fact of death or 


calling it an 


illusion , but b.y boldly declaring 
that death itselt is an aspect of life, a phase of 
the Jiie-i)rocess. “The probleiii of dcatli/’ says 
Royee, “arises because something with a nieaning 
seems to come to an end before that meaning 
is A\oiked out to its com 2 !)letion or exjjrcssed with 

its intended individual wholeness'’.^ ^ 2 jjabin- 

dranath’s answer to this is that ‘coming to an 

end in tliis sense is itselt a step toAvards the 
Avorking out of the meaning. 


In the life of nature Rabindranath sees that 
death is a necessary harbinger of ever-new life. 
Explaining the real meaning of his jilay “Phalgu- 
ni ”,Rabindrauath Avrote in the journal Sabuj- 
Patra : “Ihis play is meant to sIioaa' that there 
is eternal life in Nature, and that so-called death 
is but the prelude to new life.”^®^ Dr. Sachin 
Sen says, “From Nature, Rabindranath has learnt 
that Deatii is not the extinction of life but rathei* 
a preface to life. Just as darkness reveals light, 
and Avinter announces tlie adA^ent of spi*ing‘, cA'cn 
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so is death the messenger of life. There is no 
destruction, but only transformation. In 
Rabindranath’s own words: “Once we have to 
die completely; only then can we be reborn in 
God.’” 


THE ETHICS OF SELF-REALTSATIOX 

Faith in the immortality of the ethical self 
both presupposes and is reinforced l)y the ideal 
of the highest realisation of Self as the object of 
Morality. In “Sadhana”, and “Personality”, 
Rabindranath preaches the ethics of self-realisa- 
tion. Many of his poems, particularly in “Nai 
bedya” and “Gitanjali” are devoted to the same 
idea, and the human Self also figures symboli- 
cally in some of the plays. Above all, the 
entire ethical argument of the Ilibliert Lectures 
is aimed at developing a theory of self-realisa- 
tion. 

Self is the centi’al truth of man. It is the 
subject with reference to which alone objects 
and actions have significance. As in the region 
of knowledge, so in that of moral consciousness 
man must clearly realise some central truth 
giving him an outlook over the widest possible 
field. That is why U])anisads say: “Know thy 
own self” — Realise the one great xu’inciple of 
unity that there is in every man”.^®’ And 
further — ‘Nothing is dear for itself. Every- 
thing is dear for the sake of the self’. 

Rabindranath is here thinking not of the 
“transcendental sf/ntlietic unity of apperception” 
which is x^resupiDOsed by knowledge, but of that 
active entity which directs human action, and is 
caxiable of distinguishing between good and evil. 
The ‘realisation’ of Self means the maximum 
growth of this ‘capacity for good-evil distinction,’ 
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opeuiug out the possibilities of a harmonious 
life. “For a man who has realised his Self there 
is a determinable centre of the universe around 
which all else can find its proper j^lace, andfi’om 
thence alone can he draw and enjoy the blessed- 
ness of a harmonious existence.”^®® 

This Self has to be clearly distinguished from 
the Ego, which is really what corresponds to the 
lower self of man. “All our egoistic impulses, 
our selfish desires, obscure our free vision of 
the soiil ; for they only indicate our narrow self. 
When we are conscious of our Soul, we perceive 
the inner being that transcends our ego and has 
its deeper affinity with the All. The first 
requisite of self-realisation is the conscioTis 
distinction between Self and Ego, “Wherever 
I go, I find that this lower self follows me like 
a black shadow. I wish to trample it underfoot. 
I can realise the Infinite only when I have got 
rid of the lower self. When we confuse 
between Self and Ego we begin to fear that self- 
realisation would only be a disguise for self- 
ishness. Marteneau says, “In asserting that our 
estimates originate in self-reflectio2], I do not 
mean that a solitai-y human being can have them; 
or that there arc two ap])rociable stages of our 

actual experiences first of self-jiidgment 

and then, after an interv'al, of judgments 
directed u])on others. Unless the self is 
regarded as the highest human reality, self-real- 
isation woidd indeed slide into selfishness. But 
Rabindranath says “ I refuse to call realisation 
of self, — self-snfficicncv“.i® ^ 

7 ♦ 

There is tluis no eonfliet between self-real- 
isation and self-transeendence. It is, as Rabind- 
ranath sa3^s, tlie transcendence of tlie little self 
and the realisation of the big* self. In moral 
life the best way to find oneself is to lose oneself. 
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All social life, all progress would come to aii eud 
unless self -transcendence were included in 
self-realisation. Creation, itself possible ‘‘only 
through the continual self -surrender of the 
unit to the universe”. “The spiritual universe 
of man also claims renunciation from the 
individual units ”1® 3 Just as the true purpose 
of oil is realised onlv when it feeds the flame, 
similarly the Self caii fulfil itself only by yield- 
ing itself. “Our Self has no means of holding 
us, for its nature is to pass on ; and l)y clinging 
to this thread of Self, which is passing through 
the loom of life, we cannot make it serve the 
purpose of cloth into which it is l)eing woven. 

It may be asked whether Rabindranath, in 
restricting the Self to “the highest part of 
man”, identifies it with what the Intuitionists 
call “conscience”. Does Self-realisation, in the 
Ethics of Rabindranath, mean absolute obedi- 
ence to Conscience ? Undoubtedly, there are some 
poems and passages in which Rabindranath seems 
to speak of the Conscience in this manner.But we 
cannot attribute to Rabindranath any systematic 
“theory of conscience”. If by Conscience is 
meant “the whole true Self claiming to legislate 
for its parts” (Muirhead) then alone is 

Rabindranath an Intuitionist. But he does not 
look at Conscience as a moral Tacultj"’, and does 
not advocate the “moral sense theory of Ethics”. 
The conscience cannot be accepted simply as one 
function among others of the, ethical man. It is 
not, in the words of T. H. Green, “a mysteri- 
ous entity, apart from all particular thoughts, 
desires, and feelings. If these latter are abstrac- 
tions apai't from the Self, so is the Self apart 
from them.’”®® Rabindranath does not narrow 
down the Self to the Conscience; he does not 
empty the Self of its concrete content,. Hastings 
Rashdall, condemning Newman’s belief about 
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“the self-sufficieiiey of eoiiscieiice ”, says “The 
very idea of couscieiice or of the morality which 
eonscicHee proclaims, is unintelligible in isola- 
tion from other elements of our knowledge, both 
of ourseh^es and of the world.’”®’ Rabindra- 
nath too does not believe in the supremacy of 
anj’^ abstract, contentless princijjle, whether it is 
termed Self, Conscience, or Soul. 


The word “self” does not signify the ‘eminri- 
c.al ego’, or the ‘moral faculty ’. It really indi- 
cates wliat is niore suggestively called ‘perso- 
nality'. Rabindranath’s theistic inclinations 
inevitably lead him to an emphasis on the value 
of finite, liuman personality. And what he calls 
Self may be looked upon as the ethical counter- 
part of the wider term personality. “Moral 
judgment is not properly passed upon a thing 
done, but ipvon a i)erson doing”. Rabindranath’s 
ethics, like the ethics of Christ ianity, is based 
upon recognition of the boundless worth of the 
human individnal. And the highest moral iiro- 
gress of mankind is only the fullest development 
of each human personalitj'. As Dr. S. N. Dass 
Cupta puts it, “The univ^erse, in Rabindranath's 
view, reflects the de\'elo])ment of all human 
selves, as a lotus the blooming of a hundred diffe- 
rent petals, each one being important for the 
beauty of the flower.’'^®® The problem of per- 
sonality has been dealt with in oiir times more 
from the psj’-ehological than from the ethical 
standpoint, Writers like R. IT. Gordon hav^e 
tried to analyse threadbare the constituents of 
human personality, and have frankly related 
them to the nervous system. ^®® Rabindranath, 
however, looks at personality not from the psy- 
chological or tlie ‘medical’, but from the ethical 
point of view. For liim, as for Royce, “jjersona- 
lity is an essentially ethical category. A person 
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is a conscious being whose liie, teiuporally 
seeks its completion through deeds. 


viewed, 


MORAL PROGRESS 

It is in the light of these ideas about self- 
realisation that we have to consider Rabindra- 
nath’s view' of Moral Progress. Man’s moral 
history, he says, “is the history of his journey to 
the unknowui in cpiest of the realisation of his 
immortal Self-his Sold.... Man is marcliing 
fi'om epoch to epoch tow'ards the fullest realisa- 
tion of his Self, the Self that is greater than the 
things he accumulates, the deeds he accomplishes, 
the theories he builds. . . .the Soul w’^hose onward 
course is never checked by death of dissolu- 
tion. 


This ‘omvard course of the Soul’ is beset with 
difficulties. Self-realisation is no easy ritual to 
be performed, no mechanical formula to be obey- 
ed. It demands sui)reme and sustained effort. 
The Upanisad tells us that ‘tlie Self is not to be 
gained by the w'eak’ (‘Nayamatma balahinena 
labhyah’), and further that ‘the path of Self- 
realisation is as difficult as the sliarji edge of a 
razor’. In the history of humanity, therefore, 
there are inevitable periods of moral stagnation. 
But these are alw-ays follow’ed by periods of 
great moral effort, because stagnation itself im- 
presses the human Self with the necessity of 
rousing its dormant iiow^ers. “When the imper- 
fect marches on towards the perfect, there is not 
w^eariness but joy in the journey”.^''^ 

Rabindranath also stresses the ‘wholeness’ of 
the moral ideal. If personality means the ‘whole 
feelt and if the moral ideal is personal, it follows 
that progress cannot mean the development of 
only one side of our nature. “Man must realise 
the wholeness of his existence. . . .He must know 
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tliat hard as he iiiay strive, lie Cciu never create 
ms honey within the cells of a single hive, for 
the perennial supply is ontside'^.^^^ 
pliasis on ‘wholeness’ indicates Rabindranath’s 
loyalty to the traditions of Indian philosophy. 
W. b. Urquhart says: ‘‘Tagore carries with him 
into his teaching the ancient Indian jihiloso^ihy 
of one-pointedness' ; but his stress is on the posi- 
tive rather than the negative aspects of the 
doctrine of unitj"’’.^"^ Rabiiidi’anath was fond 
of saying that tlie Asrania-ideal of ancient India 
did not imply one-sided develox)nient, as is some- 
times wrongly imagined. On the other hand, 
the moral life of the forest-civilization aimed at 
“bridging (lie chasm lietwecn man and nature,’’ 
and hel])ing us to obtain a more balanced view of 
life. The anoral force is a uuifyiug-, Ijalauciiig' 
force — it is “a force tiiat ])ari}ioiiises all our war- 
ring eleuieuts’', so that “all our isolated iuipres- 
sioiis reduce themselves to wisdom, and all our 
momentary imi)Tilses of heart lind their comi)le- 
tion”i’° 


Moral development must nol, therefore, ex- 
clude intellectual deve]o2)ment. “Moral life”, as 
the Bhagavata says, “must combine knowledge, 
wisdom and renunciation True spirituality 
lies in the correlation of the within and the with- 
out. In ‘Beligion of Man’, Rabindranath further 
elaborates Ibis ideal of ‘wholeness’, and empha- 
tically ]»rotests against the craze for s])ccialisa- 
tion “which is a mutilation of the conijdete 
ideal”.^’’ Good life must be the complete life. 
Bradley says: “The Good is not the whole, and 
the w’hole as such is not good”.^'^® Rabindranath 
would never accept such a view'. For him the 
good is not good at all unless it is also the whole. 
Fortunately, in modern 2)hilosophy w'e see an 
increasing tendency to accept this iirinciple. The 
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fSleiMnan jiliilosoplicr Dill hr ij, for instance, s})eaks 
of the ‘innnediatelj' ap])rehen(le(l coherence of 
life' as the criterion of morality. 


Tims, accepting self-realisation as the ideal, 
and wholeness as the criterion of nioi-ality, 
Kabindranath has a profound and unshakable 
faith in the moral progress of the hnman race. 
There are sceptics in Ethics who would demy the 
very notion of progress. Mr. C. E. ]M. doad is 
one of them. “All that can be said of moral 


values and moral critt'i'ia’’, Mr. doad maintains, 
“is that they change. II cannot be said that they 
])rogross”.^’” As against this scei)tical attitude, 
Rabindranath has a “conviction, which no indivi- 
dual instances to the contrary can shake, that 
the ])rogress and direction of humanity is from 

evil to good Good is the positive element 

in man’s natnre, and in every age and every 
clime what man values most is his ideal of good- 
ness”,^**” 
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